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For the Companion. 


BETSY’S MOTHER. 
By Mrs. J. D, Chaplin. 


Betsy Green was a tall, slender woman, with 
adecided stoop in her shoulders. Her hair was 
yery white, but her smooth brow and the faint 
tinge of pink on her cheeks banished the 
thought of years or homeliness. Nobody called 
heran old maid, but when talking of her, her 
neighbors always said,— 

“What a fine girl Betsy is!’? and sometimes 
they added, “She grows prettier as she grows 
older.” 

In an old brown cottage in a country town 
Betsy lived, with her mother, who was under 
such a deep veil of forgetfulness that the present 
was nothing to her. She lived only in the past, 
playing as when a child, and talking of her fa- 
therand of her mother; of her brothers sailing 
their boats and bouncing their balls, and of her 
little sister. in her cradle. Alas! even this flow- 
erof the flock has heen sleeping on her last  pil- 
low for more than half a century! 

Mother Green was a strong woman in her day. 
She, like Solomon’s virtuous woman, sought 
wool and flax, and wrought willingly with her 
hands, rose while it was yet night, and laid her 
hands to the spindle; and her hands to the dis- 
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door-stone. 
the house. Call her and she’ll come to you.” 
Betsy made it a point to gratify her mother in 
every thing that would not injure her, and so 
had fallen into the way of talking a great deal 
of nonsense to please her, just as people do to 
| babies. 


She reared sons and daughters in the path of 
virtue, and her children’s children rose up and 
called her blessed. 

But one by one they had faded from: her sight. 
Strong men, who were once her babies, had died 
inthe far West, whither they had gone to build 
homes for their children, Others had been lost 
at sea; and when she reached the age of three- 
scoreand ten, she and Betsy were alone in the 
world, and dependent on their labor for their 
bread. 

Betsy had given up all the hopes and plans of 
early womanhood, and accepted most cheerfully 
and patiently the work God had laid before her. 
She practised faithfully the art she had learned | is, do you? 
by making her brothers’ garments, and was, for} “{ know where I used to keep her. 
many years, the sole dependence of the boys, and | 


not afew of the less fastidious men of Water-| beams in the west corner. I used to make upa 
dale, 


| little bed for her there, and hide her when the 

But reason, at length, almost’ deserted her | boys tried to stick pins in her. I had a bought- 

nother. No one could call the cheerful old lady | en dolly, too. My big brother brought her 
crazy, for she never said a wild or unmeaning ; 


She was simply a child again, living in| up ina napkin in mother’s bureau drawer.” 
the past. 


She put vat her. saad, as ther wa*ked 
and called, “Nanny, Nanny, Nanny!” 

But as poor old Nanny had been turned into 
wool and mutton half a century before this, she 
did not come, of course, at the call. 


when I was gone,” whined out the poor old 
woman. 

“Nanny’s all safe,” cried Betsy, cheeringly. 
“Now you think you know just where the doll 
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It was in 


Had one of 
them a green gown and blue shoes, and earrings 
in her ears?” asked Betsy. 

“Ves ” 


“Well, I guess you’ll find just such a dolly up 


| “I guess we'll find one of them. 
So Betsy settled herself in the little sitting: | 
tom, as a shop, and her customers came to her | 
when ambitious of appearing in new clothes. 

After a few years of imbecility, “Grandma | 
Green —as the children called her—had been | stairs, only, perhaps, she’s lost her earrings.” 
seized with a sudden desire to find adoll she had} “No matter for that, if she only behaves her- 
left in her father’s house some seventy years be- | self,’ replied Mother Green. 


fore; and nothing but a hunt for it would satisfy | 


; Betsy laughed, as if it were a child that had 
her. 


In the outskirts of the town stood her fa-| made that silly speech, and replied,— 
ther’s homestead, a very old and dilapidated | “Yes, that’s true about us all. Nobody will 
farmhouse, given long ago to the owls and the) think any less of us for not having finery, if we 
bats, | only behave ourselves. Did either of your dolls 

Thither, having arrayed her in bonnet and | have a bonnet?” 
awl for the first time in many years, the faith- | “No, nor cloaks, nor shawls! 
ful Betsy drove her mother in an old chaise bad?” 
loaned by a neighbor. The poorold woman had| ‘Well, if we find one of them she shali have 
“share me spot for long years, and Betsy | every thing that other folks have,”’ said Betsy. 

ght it would be like a strange place to her.| Mother Green laughed, and Betsy said,— 

Bat the moment she got out of the chaise and 
Passed through the moss- 


sh Wasn’t that too 


. : grown gate, her heart | door-step, and let me go up and try if these old 
filled with joy. She began plucking flowers | stairs are strong enough for you.” 
Tom the abundant growth of “Bouncing Bet,” | 


whic! | The poor old woman looked in through the 
‘ch covered the front yard, and looking up at| broken door, and said, mournfully,— 
the Windows, said,— 


“Mother will ¢ | “Pm afraid mother isn’t here, or she would 
Tre omg ; = and run out to magt - H sweep these stairs. She’s so neat!” 
zt ee aye wy “any —* went away! I m “They’ve aap piewed! Acai Webine hone than 
where I] get home again! I remember just | this, and some day, before long, you and I will 
eft my dolly,—on a beam in the west| go and see them, and live with them always. 
lon _ was Polly Jane, and her curls | Wouldn’t you like that?’ asked Betsy. 
Nanny! x ° ~_ wool of our own old sheep) “Would the baby be there, too?” 
* Nanny used to walk in at the front 
oor Sometimes, just like a lady, and then we! you loved here,” 
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BETSY’S MOTHER, 


I guess she’s round at the back of | ety stairs, and laid a cheap doll, dressed in green | 
| calico, between two beams, and covered it up 


up the little rise of ground towards the house, | 


“I shouldn’t wonder if father had sold her | 


such a cunning little cuddy, between two great | 


| home from sea in his chest, and that is wrapped | 


“There, now, you sit right down tlere on the | 


“Yes, and all your brothers, and everybody | shawls, tippets and muffs, and played with a 


W; ‘OL, : 
ays drove her out, and fed her on that great! Saying this, Betsy crept carefully up the rick- | as demented, also. 


| Once, hearing that Christmas was near, Moth- 
| er Green exclaimed, mournfully,— 
| “When I was little they used to hang up my 
| stocking at Christmas, and I'd find pvesents in 
}it. But nobody hangs it up now mother’s moved 
| away.” 
| “Hang it up yourself Christmas eve, and seo 
| what you'll find in it,” said Betsy. “Everybody 
| that loves you hasn’t moved away.” 
| One Christmas eve, while Mother Green was 
| sleeping the careless sleep of her second child- 
hood, Betsy sat dressing a new doll, the like of 
| Which had never been seen in that litle hamlet 
| before,—a doll that could open and shut its eyes, 
land shriek very wildly when pinched in the 
|chest. This hard-earned treasure, named Eva, 
| was to come as the guest of “Polly Jane,)’ and to 
| bring her country friend several little presents 
: from town, 
| Eva, with all her finery and presents, took up 
; one stocking. The other was filled with a tiny 
| tea-set, a musical toy, and two great colored pic- 
| ture-books. 


BS 


The small hours were passing when the weary 
| Betsy finished her work, and retired, to await 
the pleasure of the great surprise to her mother 
| in the morning. 
Such a Christmas never dawned on any child 
| of wealth as did this one on poor Mother Green, 
with her pocket-handkerehief, and with great | She was at first a little shy of “Eva,” because 
care, led her mother up to the charmed spot. | she was “so grand,” but they soon became 
Mother Green was so happy to return to her | iriende, and the old lady asked Betsy, in a whis- 
own play-reom that she cried for joy, and forgot ; PO if she thought “Polly Jane” was dressed 
even “Poly Jano”? | smart enough for such company. And then 
corner where she lay, curtained and canopied by | Betsy completed the poor mother’s joy by put- 
cobwebs and dust. When she pointed to it the | ting on to her old favorite the bonnet, shaw] and 
aged child laughed outright, and taking it up, | Shoes her visitor, Miss Eva, had brought her 
hugged and kissed it, as if it were a living baby, | from Boston, : : 
and cried,— | In the afternoon some half a dozen little girls, 
“This is Polly Jane and the boughten doll who had known of Betsy’s plan, came in, bring- 
mixed together! I told you mother would keep ie pd cakes, and pies, and candy for a party. 
Ee | “Eva” and “Polly Jane” were propped up at the 
“Aren't you glad you found her?” table, over which Mother Green presided, while 
Data. Betsy sat in her great chair, resting, and looking 
“Yes! She’s grown a good deal; but she’s on, to see the success of her plan. 
lost her wool hair that mother cut off of Nan-| After a very happy day, Mother Green was 
“tired, and wanted to lie down with the sun.’ 


ny’s back.” . 

“O, that wool is out of fashion now. This So Betsy put her to rest with all the tenderness 
hair looks just like Miss Delia Grey’s. See!” | of amother towards a helpless babe. As sleep 

“Yes,” and the poor woman took up the new stole over her, the aged woman murmured,— 
“Polly Jane,”? hid it tenderly in her shawl, and 
looked vaguely about. 

“There’s no pennyroyal, nor peppermint, nor | 
sage hung up here now. Why didn’t mother 
gather herbs this year?” she asked. 

“Don’t you know, I told you she’d moved 
away,” said Betsy. 

“O, yes; and we’re going to sce them all. 
When” 

“T can’t tell just what day. But we’ll go when 


6 


till Betsy led her. up ta.the 


asked 


“All the others were people, but Betsy is an 
angel. Iam the happiest child in all the world, 
Good-night.”’ 

Betsy was so weary that she did not wake the 
next morning until the sun shone full in her face, 
Then she rose, drew in the blinds, as was her 
wont, that her mother might have another 
hour’s sleep before breakfast. This done, she 
looked in the calm, aged face that was so dear 
to her, and saw a strange, luminous smile, as if 
the work’s all done up nice, and every thing the light of heaven had forever chased away the 

ready to be left,” was the cheerful answer, | gloom which had for years hung over her 

“Ain't you glad? It will rest you so.” senses. 

“Yes, we'll have a long, sweet rest,” replied _ And so it was. That benediction and that 
| Betsy, with a pleasant smile. “Now we must “good-night,” had been the token of a dawning 
go home, because it’s nearly sundown.” day to the captive mind. All shadows had for- 

And again they went down the broken stair-| ever passed, and she who, in her vigor, had filled 
| way, and left the musty, mouldy old house, and her humble station well, and borne her Lurdens 
| passed out again into the golden sunlight. bravely, had entered into the light which never 

When they were seated in the chaise, the poor fades. She had “gone home’ to meet those she 
| mother stroked the cheek of her good daughter, had so longed to see. 
| and said, tenderly,— 
| “You've made me very happy, Betsy. I know} 
| now they’ve moved away, and I shan’t cry any 
| more in the dark night to go home to mother. 
| You’ll try to get the work done up soon, so we 
can go to see them, won’t you?” 

“Yes, mother, I’m doing it up just as fast as I 

| can.” | 
| From that hour a perfect passion for dolls took | 
| possession of Mother Green. The children of 

the neighborhood used to bring their dolls in 

and play with her; and Betsy stole every moment 

| she could from her work to make bonnets and 


Many a woman could go to a heathen land 
with a Bible, or plead in public for reforms, or 
minister in soldiers’ hospitals, who could not 
cheerfully and tenderly condescend to the low 
estate of an imbecile mother, and with the good 
sense of a real woman, nobly play the part of a 
simple child, as did Betsy Green, the heroine of 
this true story. 

Do you think this noble woman was left with- 
out a reward for her work, even on earth? No, 
The blessing promised to those who honor father 
and mother came upon her; and I will tell you 
how it came to pass, and how truly she enjoyed 
it. 


zeal that would have made a stranger think her! Every heart, fo matter how lowly, has its ro- 


| 
} 
| 


| mance, and Betsy Green had hers, 
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There was a picture in her mind of a great, 
stalwart young farmer, with bronzed face and 
horny hands, with kind blue eyes, and a smile 
which revealed two rows of shining teeth, who 
had been all the world to her in girlhood. She 
had expected to milk his cows, to churn his but- 
ter, and keep his home bright. 

But he went West and bought broad acres, to 
clear up a great farm, such as he could never 
hope to own in New England. 
gone, and after he had bought his land, Betsy’s 








father died, charging her, with his last breath, | 


to stay at home and care for her mother as long 
as she lived, 

Betsy urged her mother to go to the West with 
her when Enoch Darling's plans were matured, 
but she clung to her old home and her neighbors, 
and looked on the forming of new ties witha 
dread amounting to an agony. 
was “put off till mother could be reconciled.” 
The lover took offence at this, and soon it was 
given up altogether, 
and was “faithful-over a few things,’’ while the 
young farmer married a buxom prairie flower, 


tilled his lands, herded his flocks, and grew | 


rich. 

Betsy never spoke his name, but as long as his 
mother lived she occasionally heard of his sue- 
cess. Once he sent his little daughters to visit 
their grandmother, to whom he wrote, thus,— 

“[ want the girls to visit Betsy Green, and see 
what a noble life is. I would rather have them 
grow up like her, than like any woman I ever 
saw. She has had a hard life, poor girl, but she 
will have fer reward.” 

When this letter was shown to Betsy, she 
knew that she was forgiven. 

When Mrs. Darling, Betsy’s kind old neigh- 
bor, closed her home to go to her son, she said, 
with many embraces and tears, 

“O, Betsy, my dear child! I would rather stay 
with you, and live on acrust, than go to that 
great, rich farm, and that kind but strange 
daughter-in-law.” 

Mother Darling was no writer, and Betsy 
heard nothing from her except that she arrived 
safely. 

A long time had passed away. One day, about 
a year after Mother Green’s death, Betsy sat by 


her vine-sercen¢d window, putting the last | 


stitches in the jacket of a little neighbor, and 
rocking to and fro, while the dancing shadows 
gave life to the morning-glories on the paper of 
her room. 

Old memories were running through her mind, | 
and perhaps she was thinking of “what might | 
have been,” when she heard the rattling of light- 
er wheels than usually came that way. Looking 
up, she saw a very smart carryall drawing up to | 
her door. 
she said | 
glasses at 
“That be- | 


“That team don’t belong round here,”’ 
to herself, as she looked through her 
the shining harness and gay carriage. 
longs at the hotel at the Centre.” 

She rose, took off her great checked apron, and | 
tied on a white one over her neat calico gown, | 
thinking her new visitors had come to get work 
done, 

When she went back to the window a strange 
faintness came over her,—she could not tell why. | 
There was nothing remarkable in the appear 
ance of the tall man, in a linen duster and a 
Panama bat, who, having tied his horse to the 
post, stood at the door of the carryall talking 
with two half-grown girls who sat in it. It was | 
the sight of those girls that made her heart beat. 
She had seen them before. She knew them. | 
They were Enoch Darling's girls, who visited 
her ten years ago! No, that could not be, for 
those girls were women now, probably wives 


and mothers, with the eares of life written on 
their faces. Gypsy hats, pink chambery dresses, 


blue eyes, white teeth, and a ringing laugh! 


Was she dreaming now, or had she been sleep- 
ing all the time since the Darling girls visited | 
her and played with her mother? She caught a 
glimpse of her face in the little old mirror be- | 
tween the windows, and saw that her lips were 
very white, and fancied she looked ten years old- 
er than she did that morning; and for the first 
time in many years she sighed at the thought of 
her faded cheeks and her gray hair. 

She was awakened from her dreams of regret 
by one of the young girls calling out, “Don't 
stay long, father. We want to be back at the 
hotel in time for the sale.” 

There was a tap at the door, and Betsy stood 
before the stranger. 

In a moment they were in the little parlor, and 
the gentleman,—for such he was,—having taken | 
the proffered seat, said,— 

“You do not remember me, Betsy ?”’ 


“Yes, I should know your voice anywhere,” | 


While he was | 


The marriage | 
s 


Betsy settled herself down, | 


said. 


‘be kind to me. 
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|making of Enoch Darling. His day, and Bet- 
| sy’s, too, for that, was over. The Cupid that 
| was playing between them now was no longer a 
| baby, but a smiling, gray-haired little old gen- 
tleman, who had exchanged his bow and arrows 
for the scales of prudence and the helmet of wis- 
| dom. 
| “Thad lost all track of you, Betsy,” resumed 
Enoch Darling, “till lately, when Israel Good- 
| now came out, looking for land. He told us of 
your mother’s death, and of your—your—loneli- 
ness. He told us what a work you had done for 
her, and was now doing for everybody else, I 
was coming on (or, rather, I thought then that I 
would come on) to put my two youngest girls to 
school in Massachusetts, and call on you, for the 
sake of old times.” 


And he looked up to see if 
there was a welcome in Betsy’s eyes. 


“Old friends are few now, and new ones do not 
take their place.” 

“Pin glad to hear that,” was the reply. 

“I hope your mother is living, and well,’’ said 
Betsy, calmly. 

“Yes; but she’s very old, and dependent on 
the care and the love of her friends now. I 
brought «a message from her to you; but I guess 

I may as well begin a little farther back before 
| giving it to you. 

“About four years ago lI lost my wife, anda 
| better wife no man ever lost. Mother mourned 
\ for her as much as any one of us, for she was a 
kind, true daughter to her. She was as near 
like you as any woman could be like another, 
and that made mother love her still more. 
| Sometimes the dear old lady used to forget her- 
| self, when she first came to us, and call Maria, 
‘Betsy.’ Then my wife would laugh, and thank 
| her for the compliment; for she said from all she 
| had heard of you, she wanted to be like you.” 
| Another pause, and then Enoch Darling con- 

tinued,— 





| “My two girls, who once visited here, soon mar- 


| ried and left us.’’ 


“T thought fora moment the young girls in 
| the carriage were they,’ said Betsy. “But I 


| soon remembered how the years had flown since 


they were here.” 

“They are the very counterpart of the other 
two, in looks and disposition,’ replied the fa- 
ther. “It seems as if they came right up to fill 
their places. Well, as I was telling you, when 
Sarah and Emily left home, I got a nice woman to 


}come in and look after the house and the help. 


That worked pretty well till last winter, when I 
went to the Legislature. 
lonely and homesick. 
“When I returned home, she said, ‘Enoch, I 
want somebody to love and lean on; for I feel, 
day by day, that flesh and heart are failing.’ 
“After Israel Goodnow’s visit I thought a good 


Then mother got very 


deal about you (I'd thought enough about you | 
before for two or three years), and I began to} 


think I'd like to educate my little girls in my 
native State; for, after all, she is the State of all | 
the States. So, while I was turning it over in 
my mind, mother came to me one evening, as I 
was sitting under the shadow of my great trees, | 
and said,— 

“*Enoch, I want to have a little private talk 
with you.’ 

“Well, mother,’ said I, ‘what is it?’ 

“Pin dreadful lonesome, Enoch,’ she said. 

“So am I, mother,’ said I. 

“Well, I've got a suggestion to make,’ she 
‘I want you to get married.’ 
‘You’re too late with your suggestion, moth- 
er,’ I said, ‘for ’ve made up my mind to that, if 
the lady I want will take me.’ 

“The dear old lady dropped into the seat be- 
side me, and asked, in a trembling voice,— 

“Who is she, Enoch? 


I'm afraid she won’t 
Iwas going to suggest Betsy 
Green,’ she said, with a sad look of disappoint- 
ment. 

“Well, mother, dear,’ I said, ‘I'm going to 
start for Boston one week from to-day, with the 
girls. Ishall then run down to the old home, 
and if Betsy Green will come back with me, you 
shall have her to love and to lean on the rest of | 
her life.’ | 

“I think if you could have seen her tears of 
joy, you wouldn’t hesitate about going back | 
with me.” | 

We cannot tell you what Betsy said; but we 
know that in a short time the girls were invited 





jinto the house, and introduced to their dear 


grandmother's friend, who was soon to be their 
mother. And we know that in less than two 
weeks from that day the heart of Mother Dar- 
ling was made glad by receiving Betsy Green to| 
her arms as a beloved child. | 


“Pm very glad to see you, Enoch,” she said. | 


Among these treasures was the little old-fash- 
ioned bureau, in the upper drawer of which, 
Mother Green, in her second childhood, had kept 
her dolls and other toys; and there they were 
placed again by the loving daughter, in her fine 
Western home, and often shown friends to whom 
she spoke of her mother’s “quiet and happy old 
age.” 

And while good Mrs. Darling is again giving 
comfort and joy to an aged mother, she is her- 


self receiving love and tender attention from her | 


husband and her children,—for she claims them 
all as her own. 
| God has promised rich blessings to those who 
| honor their parents; and He is not unfaithful to 
forget His promises. 
+o 
A TRUE LIFE. 


That man may /ast, but never lives, 

Who much receives, but nothing gives; 
Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank. 

But he who marks from day to day, 

In generous acts his radiant way, 

‘Treads the same path the Saviour trod, 

The path to glory and to God. 





———_+o>— 
For the Companion. 
WHAT CHARLEY RANSOME 
By Mrs. M. A, Denison. 
Hoxie House was just one of those snug, cosey, 
homelike places that people leave with regret 
_and look back to with longing. 

The owner, being a fanciful man, had consult- 
ed his own ideas of comfort in building it, and 
modern people said the rooms were too small and 
the veranda too wide. To see the former in win- 
ter, however, and the latter in summer, was to 
reverse a judgment too hastily formed. There 
were large, open fires in nearly every habitable 
japartment when the cold and stormy season 
| came; and the bright days of sunshine and flow- 
jers, saw tables, workbaskets, lounges, moved 
| upon the wide space that overlooked the garden, 
| the intervening woods and meadows, and the 


im glimpses of one of the most beautiful wind- 
| 


SAW. 


ing rivers inthe world. Charley Ransome called 
the house a paradise, since he had spent his sum- 
mer vacations there, the Hoxies being distant 
relatives of his; and to make his eyes sparkle and 
| his cheeks burn, one had only to say, “Hoxie 
| House.’’ 
“Well, old boy,”’ said one of his school friends, 
| when the classes were broken up, “I suppose 
| your destination is the same as last summer.” 
| “Yes,” Charley repeated, fastening more firm- 
jly the strap that held his books, “that’s the 
| place. There never was such gunning anyWhere 
jelse, and we all live out in the garden, like 
| flowers.” 

“Especially roses,’ said the other, laughing. 
| Charley looked up, his cheeks flushing, and the 
| boy repeated it, adding, “Come, now, don’t look 
so shy; our cousin is only our cousin, after all, 
you know.” 

“But how came you”’—asked Charley, in be- 
wilderment. 

“How came I to know specially about Roses? 
In this way. My sister Louisa happens to go to 
school with Rose Hoxie, and I hear all about your 
doings. Is Rose pretty?” 

“Of course she is—beautiful; but she is onlya 


| school-girl, and I have scarcely ever spoken of 
: her in my life. 


Good-morning.” 
The boy studied Charley’s grave face for a mo- 


|ment, and then judged it more prudent not to 


return to the charge. Only, as he marched off, 














“Thank you,” said Charley, struggling against 
|the disappointment he felt, in view of another 
visitor, and that one calculated to throw hip 
quite in the shade; for the budding whiskers of 
eighteen were scarcely discernible, although }je 
had coaxed a slender outline of moustache to his 

upper lip. So the ambitious boy prepared hi. 
| self to take his seat in the background, 

It was well he did so, for he found the young 
English gentleman master of the situation, and 
of pretty much every thing else beside. Rock. 
ing-chairs, tables, lounges, and other domestic 
luxuries, filled the broad space of the front piaz. 
za, and there, looking languidly through his ey. 
glass at the approaching carriage, sat, in all the 
serenity of conscious and travelled ease, the guest, 
who might be a nobleman, incog., for all anybody 
knew. : 


For a while, familiar things seemed strange to 
Charley. Neither aunt, nor uncle, nor cousin, 
seemed to think his comfort of any consideration 
in comparison with that of this brilliant visitor, 
Meeting him as he had, the boy might be par- 
doned for feeling a partial distrust; but as time 
wore on, he began to study the aspect of this in- 
truder, as he thought him, and to weigh his 
words, and actions, and apparent intentions. 

By little and little, suspicion crept into his 
mind. He was one of those persons whose SYs- 
tems, like a moral barometer, felt the approach 
of evil. Noble, naturally, he disliked to encoun. 
ter and fight with his own distrust; but he was 
in a manner compelled to do so. The more he 
saw, the more miserable he became, and the 
more keenly he watched the young Englishman, 
Almost the first disagreement he had ever had 
with Rose was caused by his suspicions and dis. 
like. 

“IT should be ashamed to dislike any one and 
not know what: it was for,’ she said, one day, 
when they were talking about him. 

“T can’t help it, Rose; I hate to see him sit 
near you. I wouldn’t touch his hand for the 
world.”’ Rose turned away with flashing eyes, 

“He does beat you terribly at croquet,” she 
said; and Charley felt the sting the taunt im- 
plied. 

“Tam sure I am not jealous,” he said to him- 
self, with tingling cheeks. “Others have beat 
me at croquet often, and I never cared.” 

The new visitor seemed to feel that he was 
watched and disliked, and avoided Charley, or 
else treated him with cool disdain. The boy's 
Eden visit, in anticipation, was turned almost 
into torture, what with his own unspoken dread, 
and the feeling that stung him whenever he was 
brought into contact with his accomplished and 
fascinating rival. 

Certain things that Charley at length saw, 
deepened his uneasiness, and led him to be more 
watchful. At the side of his bed was an oval 
frame that had once been a window, let into 
the partition. Indeed, the window was there 
still. A person of ordinary height could reach 
it, and command the room on the other side. It 
was, however, filled in with a thin board, and 
this board it came into Charley’s head to remove. 
He could not account for the impulse; he only 
knew that he was restless till it was done. 

On the same night he was awakened as the 
tiny clock on his sheif was striking two. Fora 
time he laid quite still, watching the opposite 
wall, on which white, fantastic shadows played, 
caused, as he thought, by the moving of a lamp. 
Quietly he got up, and cautiously gained the 








he said to himself, “I must get acquainted with 
our pretty cousin myself.” 

Only a day and a half more, and Charlie was 
at Hoxie station. How familiar the dear old 
fields, the broad, white roads! And there was 
the carriage, and Rose leaning forward, a glad 
welcome in her eyes. 

“OQ, Charley, we’ve got company,” was almost 
her first salutation.” 





“Come to stay?” Charley exclaimed, as they | 
were whirling rapidly along, past the old, famil- | 
iar landmarks, the great chestnut clumps, the 
oak copse, the pretty white and green villas, with | 
their ornamental grounds. 

“T can’t answer that. He has only been here | 
twodays. It’s an English friend of papa’s friend, | 
Col. Rudigate, who lives in London. He came | 
with a letter of introduction, and papa likes him | 
very well. Now I know you hoped it was some | 
school-girl acquaintance, so as to make our cro-| 
quet set complete; but never mind, we can get 
girls enough. O, by the way, this young gentle- | 
man is such a croquet-player—a champion, I} 
think—one of a great club in London. I hope! 
you will like him. 

“Is he very English?’ asked Charley. 

“Very. 





| out and tried his uncle’s door. 
|In agony lest they should be gone with their 
Uses an eye-glass on occasions; can | booty, he went out on the portico, found an ope? 


window. Smothered voices reached his ear. 
The room into which he looked contained two 
men. One of these was the English visitor, the 
other was a small, lithe, dark-browed and sinis- 
ter man, an entire stranger to Charley. 

What did this second presence mean, and what 
could they be doing, flitting from place to place? 
Drawers of bureaus and tables were all open. A 
large-sized handkerchief was spread upon the 
floor, and what looked like a heap of papers, 
pocket-books and jewelry, ornamented its centre. 

Near by stood two huge portmanteaus, such as 
Charley was sure he had never seen_ before. 
Presently the English visitor placed over his face 
a wire mask, and his companion took another. 

The boy would have given much to know what 
they said to each other; but they spoke in an un- 
usually low tone. Once the Englishman, kneel- 
ing by one of the portmanteaus, opened it, and 
then Charley’s heart beat faster. It was full of 
plate; and probably his uncle’s safe, in which 
were stored jewelry and money, had also been 
rifled. 

Springing noiselessly from his perch, he rau 
It was fastened. 


There were some articles that Betsy could not | lisp splendidly; wears Lord Dundreary whiskers, | window, and stole into his uncle’s room. It took 
was the quiet reply. And then there was a dead | part with, hallowed as they were by the men- | which are English brown, and is considered very | but little more than a moment to unfold the true 
pause, 


| ory of her mother, and her own life of sacrifice | handsome. There, now, you have as perfect an! state of affairs, 
There was no wild romance in the sunset love- | for love’s sake. 





inventory as T can give you,” 





Mr. Hoxie, much alarmed, hurriedly dressed 
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THE YOUTH’S CO} MPANION, 








himself. 


Mrs. Hoxie, a woman of great presence | on which it was crouching. 


of mind, found her husband’ 8 pistols, which were | | weasel kind (mustila Canadensis, or Pennant’s mar- digious head, glaring down at us from the lower 


Joaded and ready for use. 
again to his perch, and returned, reporting tha’ 
every thing seemed in readiness for the robbers’ 
departure. 

Mr. Hoxie was a brave man, and had decidec 


upon the best course of action. 


pistol, and cried out in a determined voice, “Sur 
yender instantly! Move, and you are dead men!’ 


To describe the tableau that presented itself at | 
that particular moment, would be quite impossi- 
le, Move they dared not, and while his uncle 


covered them with his weapon, Charley went in 
and secured the two pistols of the robbers. Later 
in the morning, the distinguished visitor took 
jis departure in company with a policeman. 

Of course, praise for Charley’s sagacity was in 
order now. Rose grew pale when the story was 
told at the breakfast table; and Mr. Hoxie signi- 
‘ed his intention of examining more closely into 
the claims of elegant gentlemen who might come 
wo him with forged letters from friends at a dis- 
tance. 

Hoxie House was paradise again, and Charley 

came the lion of the day all through the neigh- 


borhood, 
————— oe 





For the Companion. 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE BACK- 
WOODS. 
By C. A. Stephens, 

When the writer was a boy, he lived in Maine, in 
alackwoods neighborhood on the borders of a for- 
est, which was called the “great woods,” and some- 
times the “Canada woods,” because it stretched 
northward towards the lakes and into Canada. 

My nearest neighbor and confidential comrade in 
those days, was a lad of about my own age, named 
Thomas Edwards. 
ten weeks of school in the winter, we had to work 
oafarm through the year, and work pretty hard, 
too. 


Giving Charely | 
apistol, and telling him to accompany him, he | Three or four dollars was quite a sum of money 
went softly to the door, opened it, presented his , with us in those days. 


With the exception of nine or | began to “hog it’? (as backwoods boys say) up the 


We} 
had caught one the fall before in a trap, and its skin | 
| had brought us seven dollars. 

“O, how I wish we had a gun here!’’ exclaimed 

1 | Tom. “His skin wouldn’t fetch so much now as is 

the fall, but it would bring three or four dollars.’ 


t having short, thick legs, and a rather long body. 


But it would take two or 

_ | three hours to go back and get a gun; and the crea- 

’ | | ture would very likely escape before the weapon was 
obtained. 

“If we could only get him out of the tree down 
here on to the ground,” said Tom, “Rover would 
pounce on him, and we might give him a blow with 
a club and knock him over.”’ 

So with our jack-knives we cut two heavy green 
sticks. “Now get stones,” says Tom, “and let them 


by; in the dirt thrown out, there was plenty of 


in the tree. 
him growl; but he wouldn’t stir. The distance was 
too far for the creature to leap into the adjoining 
tree tops, and he evidently did not like the looks of 
Tom and the dog underneath. At last Tom ex- 
claimed, “Who's afraid of a fisher? Let's climb up 
and knock him down!”’ 
But I did not like this idea. 
out, Tom,” I said. 
“Nonsense! Tain’t afraid of him. Let him dig! 
I'll have his hide off him in spite of his teeth!” 
And off came Tom’s home-made frock, which but- 
toned tight round his waist. Tying a knot in one of 
the sleeves, he slipped his club through it, then with 
the other sleeve and the waistband, tied the frock 
about his middle; for to climb the poplar, he must 
needs have both arms free, and he wanted the club 
to use after getting within reach of the animal. 
“Now be ready for him, you and Rover!’’ Tom ex- 
horted me; and, clasping both arms about the trunk, 


“He'll dig your cyes 


tree. Tom was an adept at climbing trees in this 
way, and went up readily enough. 





But we generally were permitted, if we worked 
well,a fortnight in the fall, when we could hunt and | 
trp up in the great woods, Frequently we were al- 

lowed two or three days to fish after the “spring’s 

wrk” was done, that is to say, about the first of 
Jane. This is the time when the brook trout of 
Maine bite most eagerly, and are in the best condi- 
tion for eating. 

One of these trout-fishing days, Tom and I had gone 
trough the woods to “Black Brook,” three or four 
miles above the home neighborhood. We took our 
dogwith us. This dog had come to us nearly starved 
one day When we were in the forest. He probably | 
hal belonged to some hunter, and had lost his mas- 
ter, for he was well trained. We used sometimes to 

uk that perhaps his master had been killed, or 
lst and starved to death in the great woods. We 
had heard of such things happening; and there were 
sories of panthers, wolves and “Indian devils” be- 
ing met with in that extensive wilderness, the limits 
of which no one knew. 

We set off early in the morning, taking with us our 
stiff but light cedar fishing-poles, and an old tin 
spiee-box full of “angle worms.” In less than an 





hour after leaving the cleared land, we came to the | 


mouth of the brook, baited our hooks, and dropped 
themin, It was our purpose to fish up this brook | 
forabout two miles, then cross a high ridge to the | 
eastward, and fish down another brook which runs 
toa small lake called Clear Water Pond, where | 
we had an old boat. 

We had followed the brook for half a mile or 
more, When, all at onee, we heard Rover begin to 
bark excitedly, and in a different tone from that we 
¥ere accustomed to hear when he barked at squir- 





“He's after something!” Tom called to me from 
the other side of the brook. 
We listened a moment. Rover was barking like a 
‘wy,—barking and running. We could hear a great 
‘iapping and smashing of the dry undergrowth of 
aller ten or a dozen rods off. Then the barking 
ne we heard Rover give one of his long 
owls, 
“Treed him!” shouted Tom, coming across the 
brook on an old log a little above me. 


We dropped our poles and ran towards the spot 


Where Rover seemed to be. 


Just on the edge of the alder swamp, where the 
upland of the ridge began, we caught sight of his | ing. 
He was standing under a second-growth 
Poplar (years be fore, there had been a forest fire here), 
about a foot through at the root; but the intervening 
‘we tops were so thick that we could not see into 
Rover 
He turned his head 
oran instant when he heard us coming, and wagged 


white coat. 


‘we poplar top till we were close under it. 
‘ss looking up at something. 


his tail, but ke “pt his eyes in the tree top, 


“Hedgehog!” Tom said, as we hurried up. “No, it | or four dollars. 
What is that?” for we had caught a glimpse 
“rough the little silvery leaves of the poplar, now 


an't, 


t unfolding 





‘tong the pale green limbs. 

Ragerly enough, we stared, and crept forward, anc 
red, and peeped, first this side, then that, withou 
‘ing too near, Presently we began to make ou 
‘Sshape, and caught sight of its head. 

“It's.a fisher-cat!” cried Tom. 


It — rather savage, with its ears laid flat on it 
hear 








g, of something black and shaggy 


The fisher was in the neighborhood of thirty-five 
feet from the ground, and it must have been all of 
twenty-five feet up tothe first limbs. I remember 
| that, as Tom climbed, the club dangled behind him 
| and clattered against the tree. 
| Seeing Tom’s head coming up, the animal snarled 

and chattered its teeth, and kept making motions as 
if to jump at him; but it took more than a fisher’s 
growling to scare Tom Edwards in those days. 
Getting his feet on the lower branches, he drew 
himself up, reached for his club, and took a look at 
the game. Had the beast leaped at him, they must 
assuredly have both tumbled down together. And 
jnow, with the fisher snuffling and growling, and 
| making little starts towards him, Tom proceeded to 
draw himself up with his left hand from branch to 
branch, holding his club, ready to strike, in his right. 

Just as he was about to swing the club, the creature 
whirled round, and sprang up higher among the 
very topmost limbs. 

“QO, you'll soon come to the end of that road!’ I 
could hear Tom muttering to him. 

They had now got so far up among the twigs and 
leaves that I could not well follow their motions; 
but I could see Tom’s boots stepping on the branch- 
es,and presently heard a whack, and a yelp, and saw 
the fisher come tearing down through the twigs. It 
clung with its claws to every thing in its way, and its 
nails-ripped through the bark. 

“Take him! Hithim!”’ Tom shouted down. “He’s 
got by me!”’ and he threw his club after the creature. 
| From the lower branches the fisher partly fell, 
| partly leaped, and struck the ground among dry 
| leaves a few feet out from the root. Rover jumped 

on him with a great bark of reprobation, and I 
| sprang to strike with my stick. But they grappled 
and flew round so, and raised such a storm of leaves, 
that I could not get in a blow till they had rolled ever 
each other a score of times, at least. 
“Bite him! Bite him!’’ Tom kept roaring to us, as 
he slid down, out of the poplar. 
At length they rolled into the hollow of an up- 
turned root, with the fisher on top; and I managed 
to deal the creature a stroke on the head which 
stunned it. By this time, Tom came rushing up with 
his own club, and we soon put an end to the fight. 
But poor Rover was sadly scratched and bitten. 
His nose was badly slit, and he had bites and scratch- 
es on his shoulders and breast, which were so sore by 
the next day that he could hardly move without yell- 
Indeed, there are few dogs that are a match 
for a fisher in a fair fight; and there are really not 
many old hunters who would have cared to climb up 
there as Tom did. 

We skinned the animal with our jack-knives, and 
carried the hide home. I remember that we stuffed 








mer and spoiled it. 


1 
t | days of October. 


small stones. With these I began to pelt the fisher | charge,” Tom said. 


it with straw, and hung it in an out-house to cure. | places were fortified by means of earth-banks. 
But a kind of black bug got into it during the sum- 
So we lost cur anticipated three 


Charley was sent ten), about the size of an otter, but more muscular, branches of a sugar maple. 


The moment it caught sight of me, it miarzled 
| loudly—a terrible note! then ran up higher, and flat- 
| tened itself on a large limb, with its head looking 
down on us from one side. Tom did not see it until 
it screamed. This scared us both. Wescud from 
under that maple ina hurry. Getting at a safer dis- 
tance, we faced about to see what the animal was, | 
“A bob-cat!” cried Tom, cocking his gun. 
That was our common name for the Canada lynx, 
or loup cervier. This was a large male, and, with 
his tasseled ears and silvery eyes, he looked ugly. 
When cornered, these creatures will fight savagely 
sometimes; and they are wonderfully strong, and 
quick to jump. The previous spring we had caught 
one inatrap,and had a lively tussle with it. The 


animal had come out into the cleared land and throt- 
tled a sheep within a hundred yards of the barn. | 


flyat him. Perhaps you can drive himdown. Rover} Let him have it!” said Tom, taking aim. 
and I will take care of him when he comes!” “No, no!"’ I exclaimed, ‘We've only small shot 
A woodchuck had dug his hole in the hill-side near | in the gun!” | 


! 
“But he will get away if we stop to put in another 


“You fire first, and I'll fire if he 


One or two hit the animal and made | jumps!” | 


But the creature looked so savage that I did not | 
like to fire at him. 

“Well, then, I'll fire first!’ cried Tom. 
he did on the instant. 

He aimed at the lynx’s head, and when the shot 
struck, the animal jumped out of the tree, fifteen or 
twenty feet, and came sailing down with his paws 
spread out. Falling so far, it struck the ground with 
tremendous force. 

“Fire! Fire at him!’’ screamed Tom. 

I fired just as the creature was gathering itself up. 
Then we turned and ran for dear life; for we knew 
that if the lynx got at us now, he would use his nails 
terribly. I imagine we ran twenty rods. 


And fire 


| stream. 


189 


It is a creature of the glancing up, saw a huge gray creature, with a pro- ‘ish from making what we should now call a raid, 


the committee of safety voted, on the 15th of June, 
immediately to fortify Bunker Hill. 

The work was begun on the evening of the follow- 
ing day. Fourteen hundred infantry troops, and a 
company of artillery were selected, and ordered to 
parade on Cambridge Common at six o'clock, on the 
night of the 16th. Twelve hundred, in all, met at 
the time appointed. About nine o'clock in the 
evening, after a fervent and impressive prayer by 


| President Langdon, of Harvard College, the colo- 


nists began their march, armed with shovels and 
dark lanterns, for Charlestown. They marched in 
strict silence, and did not know what duty they were 
expected to perform until they had arrived at 
Charlestown Neck, 

The orders given by the Committee of Safety were 
disobeyed. It was decided to fortify Breed’s Hill 
first. Most of the histories say that this was done by 
mistake, but it is now known that the matter was 


| discussed, and that Breed’s Hill was deliberately 
' chosen for the first work. 


About midnight, under the dim light of the stars 
only, the patriot laborers began their task. So near 
was the enemy, and so quiet was the sleeping town, 
that the sentinels’ cry of “All's well” could be dis- 
tinctly heard, from time to time, all night. It was 
an assurance to the anxious men that they were not 
discovered. 

By early daylight they had raised intrenchments 
six feet high, which were revealed to the astonished 
gaze of the sailors on the man-of-war lying in the 
The audacity of the Yankees was too much 
for the captain of the Lively, and without waiting 
for orders, he opened fire on the rude fort. The 
sound of the guns alarmed the British in their camp, 
and called the people of Boston to the shore to see 
what was going on. Firing was soon afterwards be- 
gun from Copp’s Hill in Boston; but the Americans 
kept steadily at work. 





Finding that the animal was not running after us, 
we stopped, then reloaded our guns, and went back 
to see what had become of it. 

He had gone. 
a few evenings after, while going home from a 
“husking,” we heard a most dolorous caterwanling 
up among the maples. The cries were kept up at 
intervals of afew minutes foran hour or over. I 
thought it might be our “bob-cat’’ lamenting over 
some of the shot-holes we had made in his fur coat; 
but Tom was of the opinion that the one we fired at 
had crept away and died in some hole, and that this 
was its mate calling to it. 


42> 





A LITTLE ELBOW-ROOM. 


Good friend, don’t squeeze a aoe tight! 
1ere’s room enough for t 

Keep in your mind that I” ve = “right 
To live, as well as you! 

You're rich and strong; I, poor and weak; 
But think you I presume 

When only this poor boon I ask, — 
A little elbow-room! 





*Tis such as you—the rich and strong, 

If you but had the will— 

Could give the weak a lift along, 
And help them up the hill. 

But no! you jostle, crowd and drive! 
You storm, and fret, and fume! 

You are the only man alive 
In want of elbow-room! 


But thus it is on Life's pile! a 
“Self” seems the god of al 

The strong will crush the w ah to death- 
The big devour the small! 

Far better be a rich man’s hound— 
A valet, serf, or groom— 

Than struggle ’mid the mass around, 
When we've no elbow-room ! 


Up Heart, my boy! Don’t mind the shock! 
Up lleart, and push along! 

Your skin will soon grow rough with knocks, 
Your limbs with labor strong! 

And there’s a Hand unseen to aid-— 
A star to light the gloom! 

Up Heart, my boy! nor be afraid— 
Strike out for elbow-room ! 


And when you see, amid the throng, 
A fellow-toiler slip, 

Just give him, as you pass along, 

brave and kindly grip! 

Let noble deeds, though poor you be, 
Your path in lite illume; 

And, with true Christian charity, 
Give others elbow-room! 


—————_+oe—___—__ 
For the Companion. 


BUNKER HILL. 


understood distinctly that there was to be war. 
British government determined to crush out the re- 
bellious spirit of the Massachusetts colonists, anc 


were immediately dispatched to Boston. The farm 
ers of Massachusetts made all the preparations it 
their power to resist them on their arrival. 

and fixed upon certain points where it would be bes 


to throw up rude fortifications. 


of fortifying Bunker Hill, and it was not occupied. 


of their legs. “If you cover these, 
will fight forever,” 








t| The leaves had begun to fall. 

















We saw nothing more of him. But | 


After the remarkable event that took place be- 
tween Concord and Boston on the 19th of April, 
1775, when the British army was driven in dismay | ytes, but the fire was too hot. 
and utter rout back to its headquarters, both sides | retreat, and a shout of victory went up from the 
The | 


The committee of safety examined the country 


Several of these 
The 
committee was not agreed, however, on the question 


Gen. Putnam explained why these little earth- 

Another time—I think it was the second fall after | works were made, when he said that the American 
—we were out shooting partridges among the second- | were not afraid of their heads, but very much afraid 
growth white maples, on a slope which led down 
from the great woods to the cleared pasture land. 
This was the last of September or during the first 


”* he added, “they 


About the 13th of June the British troops and 
their Generals,—Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne,— 
We could always | having arrived, it was determined to make 2 move- 
shoot partridges by the dozen along the edges of the | ment into the country. 
forest, on a sunny afternoon, at this time of year. 
s | As we were going along slowly, looking for partridg- his army was shut up and besieged by a few thon- 
» 8nd its long claws clutching round the branch 


Gen. Gage, the commander 
at Boston, was vexed that it should be supposed that 


It was a very hot morning. The “rebels” suffered 
| greatly from the want of food and drink, and of 
|course the men were much wearied by their toil 
during the night. But there was no murmuring, 
and no thought of retreating. 

The British were determined to carry the works at 
all hazards, and there was no time to be lost, as the 
Yankees were every moment becoming stronger, A 
council of war was hurriedly held, and after a dis- 
cussion as to the best mode of making the attack, it 
was decided to approach the earthworks in front. 
Accordingly the troops were ordered on duty, and 
about noon they embarked, to cross the river to 
Charlestown. 

The main army of the Americans was at Cam- 
bridge. The officers were afraid to weaken the ar- 
my until they knew what the British would do; but 
as soon as it was learned that they were landing at 
Charlestown, all the regiments but three were or- 
dered to march at once to the defence of Bunker 
Hill. Meanwhile the British soldiers were quictly 
eating their dinners, in preparation for the warm 
work of the afternoon, 

Soon after two o'clock some fresh troops arrived 
from Cambridge. They were led by Gen. Stark, 
To reach the fort they were obliged to pass over a 
narrow neck of land which was swept by the guns 
of a war vessel. Somebody ordered Stark to hurry 
the men past this dangerous point; but he replied, 
“One fresh man in action is worth ten tired ones,” 
and the step was not quickened, 

At three o’clock Gen. Howe had three thousand 
soldiers ready. He made ashort address to them, 
and put himself at their head, The Americans were 
divided into two parties, one of which held the fort, 
while the other was stationed behind a fence at the 
foot of the hill, to prevent the British from coming 
upon the fort from the rear. The ‘Red-coats” were 
divided into two parties, also,—Gen. Howe, with one 
division, moving against the rail fence, while Gen, 
Pigot led his men directly up the hill to storm the 
fort in front. 

The officers of the Americans gave the wisest pos- 
sible orders. Powder was scarce, and could not be 
wasted, “Aim low,” was the order given, “and wait 
until you can see the whites of their eyes.” 

The men, with a few exceptions, obeyed. The 
regular troops marched gaily up the hill, firing as 
they went. When they were so near that every shot 
would do execution, the order was given to fire. 
The ground was strewed with dead and wounded 
soldiers. The survivors stood firm for a few min- 
Gen. Pigot ordered a 








brave fellows within the fort. 
Gen. Howe was not more successful than the 
1) storming party. Behind the rail fence the Ameri- 


accordingly, several regiments of the best troops | cans reserved their fire, while the balls of the enemy 


- | went over their heads. When at last they fired, the 
h | effect was terrible, and without an order to retreat, 

} the men broke and ran in confusion. 

The joy of the Americans can be imagined. They 
were few in numbers; they had been drilled scarcely 
at allas soldiers; they were poorly armed, scantily 
fed, and many of them had been eighteen hours on 
the march, digging intrenchments, and fighting the 
enemy. They had met and repelled, at every point, 
a large force of regular soldiers, in all respects bet- 
ter trained, better equipped, and led by good offi- 
cers. A shout of joy went up from hundreds of 
provincial soldiers, who thought the battle already 
won. 

But their leaders knew that the attack would be 
renewed. Gen. Putnam galloped off to Bunker Hill 
—the battle was on Breed’s Hill, it will be remem- 
bered—for more troops, but few came. Gen. Howe 
rallied his men for another attack, and they moved 
forward, as hefore. 
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es, I thought I heard a queer noise overhead, and sand farmer recruits, In order to prevent the Brit- | The scene at this time was as frightful as could 
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be conceived. Charlestown had been set on fire | 
in two places, and whole streets were in a blaze. 
The guns on Copp’s Hill, in Boston, and on the 
ships of war, were belching forth their deadly 
Amid the roar and the smoke the 
British army advanced, stumbling over the 
bodies of their dead and wounded comrades, the 
victims of the first attack, firing as they went. | 
Burgoyne himself wrote that it was ‘fa complica- 
tion of horror and importance beyond any thing | 
that ever came to my lot to witness.”’ 

The British aimed 
badly, and hurt few of the Americans. The lat- 
ter withheld their fire until they could “see the 
whites of the eyes” of the enemy, and then they 
“Jet them have it.’ Human courage was not 
equal to standing against such a fire. The of- 
ficers of the attacking party stormed and swore, 
and pricked their men with their swords; but 
all The ranks were broken, and the 
English soldiers again ran,—ran in fright and 
terror, and would not face the murderous storm 
of lead, 

Again did the Americans try to bring forward 
reinforcements, but without success. In the fort 
there was plenty of courage and determination, 
but very little powder, One or two volleys more 
would wholly exhaust the supply. If the next 
attack should not be the last, or if it should be 
more determined than the first two, the fort must 
be abandoned. Very few of the men had bayo- 
nets, but the few were placed where the attempts 
to Jeap over the fort would most probably be 


iron balls, 


The scene was repeated, 


in vain. 


made, 


11, is Bunker Hill. That under the fig- 
ed's Hill, on which the intrenchments 
No, 3 is the spot where the British 
the left of this hill were the houses of 
Charles River, (No. 4,) where the ships 
of war were moored, was at the base of the hill. 


On the British side many of the officers de- 
clared it would be murder to lead the men for- 
ain. was the 
watchword of the Five or six 
hundred new troops crossed over from Boston, 
with Gen. Clinton, and joined the army. Gen, 
Ilowe, too, changed his plan of attack. He 
marched his men forward in a column, and or- 
dered them, without firing, to try to carry the 
redoubt at the point of the bayonet. 

And now, Prescott, whose coolness and good 
judgment in command of the Americans had not 
once failed him, saw that the fort would certain- 
ly be taken, but he resolved on one last resist- 
He ordered that not a musket should be 
fired until the British were within twenty yards, 
At that distance a deadly volley was poured into 
the column, and for an instant, only for an in- 
the British 
forward again. 


? 


ward But “conquer or die’ 


most of them, 


ance, 


stant, wavered, 
The Americans could resist with 
muskets no longer. Their ammunition was all 


gone, 


ASSAULT ON THE INTRENCHMENT, 


Then they sprang | 


by the British for a short distance. The surviv- 


| ors reached a place of safety, about five o’clock, 
land returned to the old quarters at Cambridge, 


while the British, with a show of triumph, took 
possession of the hill which had cost them so 
dear. 


SHIPS OF WAR IN THE RIVER, 


The battle of Bunker Hill, though it ended in 
the utter defeat of the Americans, has always 
been, and should always be, celebrated as a vic- 
tory. It proved to the Americans that they 
could stand against regular soldiers. It showed 
that farmers could fight. It made the war of 
the Revolution inevitable. It- ought to have 
proved to the British that they could never con- 
quer a people animated by such a spirit as the 
Massachusetts and Connecticut militia showed. 
But they were blind and furious, and would not 
learn. They were more than ever determined to 
conquer, and it took them many years to discov- 
er that this determination could only result in 
failure. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Within a very short time, writers and speak- 
ers in both the North and South, have with 
pleased surprise discovered the springing up of a 
better feeling between the two sections than has 
existed before for many years. 

The sentiments of the people of the two sections 
towards each other have passed through many 
phases in the last twenty years. Before the civil 
war, the North and South treated each other some- 
times with that studied courtesy, which one gen- 
tleman observes towards another, when only the 
absence of a good occasion prevents him from 
breaking into an open quarrel; and sometimes, 
when the discussion was about slavery, with un- 
concealed hostility. 

During the civil war, there was, of course, no in- 
tercourse between the two sections, but the public 
sentiment in each was one of hate undisguised. 
When the struggle was ended by the triumph of 
the Union army, the North gave itself over for a 
time to the delights of glorying over its victory; 
and the South shut itself up in sullen and moody 
lamentation over the sad end of its hopes. 

Then came the era of reconstruction, when the 
North set about the great work that was called 
“securing the fruits of the war,”’ with a resolu- 
tion that served to make the somewhat fiery 





side was indifference, born of a conviction that 
a great wrong was to be righted, in spite of the 


ern whites. From the other side arose angry 
protests, and even threats of another war, if the 
plans of the Northern leaders should be carried 
| into execution. 

| Following this, was what we may eall the Ku- 
| Klux period, which lasted long after the Ku-Klux 
| organization had been crushed out, The charac- 





| greater bitterness of feeling than had been known 
at any former period. In the North, surprise 


| that “the situation was not accepted” by former 
| “rebels,’? was mingled with a determination that 


|not a point gained should be lost or even ques- | 


med without prompt punishment. 
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people of the South loudly indignant. On the one | 


apparent harshness of the process to the South- | 


COMPANION. | 
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were, and patriotic men who could divest them- 
selves of prejudice, and wish well to both of the | 
great divisions of the country, saw little hope of 
a true reconciliation. Yet it is this very state of 
angry hostility, that has gradually given place to 
| feelings that promise to turn very soon into senti- | 
ments of mutual regard and of cordial good will. 
How it has come about, no one can tell. Its 
coming, even, seems to have been unsuspected 
| until lately. But when once attention had been 


j called to it, every observer of affairs could dis 


———_ 


would resume the thread of his speech; but he 
continued silent, and seemed very much embar. 
rassed and troubled. At last he turned his heaq 
and motioned to the Earl of Hardwicke, who 
was sitting directly behind him. 

He whispered a word in the Earl's ear, where 
upon that noble lord seized the old Marquis by 
the arm, and literally dragged him, one of }j 


tis 
legs being perfectly stiff, back to the bench, ang 
sat him down. 


While speaking, the Marquis’s gout had come 


| cover new evidences that the reconciliation is a|on, and rendered his leg perfectly useless; and 
fact, and not an invention of the imagination. | there he was, helplessly fastened to his place by 
| y 


| Readers of Northern papers will find it hard to 

recall a single article they have read in the last | 
| ham, when he went to 
| the last time, to speak 


| 


three months, in which a harsh word has been 
| uttered against the South; and Southern news- 
| papers have forgotten to maintain their old tone 
| against the North. 

| Genuine interest has been taken at the South 
| in the centennial celebrations, which revive asso- 
|ciations that are theirs as much as ours, and 
which remind them in a striking way of our na- 
tional glory. 


men to proceed further in the line of policy 
adopted after the war, fall on deaf ears. The 


of that section, and is greeted with something 
that resembles enthusiasm, if it is not pure affec- 
tion. 

We might mention many other facts of the 
kind, but it is not necessary. 
the once so hostile sections are to be re-united in 

*A union of hearts, and a union of hands,” 
it will be something to rejoice over, and to praise 
God that the enmity of scores of years has ended 
forever. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
TIDES. 
Art thon at low tide, O Soul? 
Of life thy God hath control,— 
Of the heart as well as the sea. 
When the tide is lowest it turns; 
Remember, He holdeth thee. 
Art thou at high tide, O Soul? 
Dost think thou art free from control ? 
In thy heart, is haughtiness found ? 
When the tide is highest, it turns, 
Thou canst never exceed His bound. 
Mrs. H. F. BULLs. 
ter 
GOUTY LORDS. 

I was sitting, one afternoon, in the “Stranger’s 
Gallery” of the English House of Lords, when 
an amusing sight attracted my attention. There 
were already several groups of peers standing or 
sitting about the hall; and the Lord Chancellor, 
in his long, curly gray wig and ample gown, was 
on the point of taking his seat on the “wool- 
sack.” 

Just as the House was about to be called to or- 
der, four noble lords came in, in single file, every 
one of whom was hobbling along, as if lame in 
one foot. They were not together, and their en- 
tering at the same moment was purely accident- 
al; and it struck me as very odd that four lords, 
all of whom were lame, should make their ap- 
pearance in such close succession, 

As the number of members increased, I ob- 
served that many of these great men were sim- 
ilarly afflicted. Presently the handsome and pol- 
ished Lord Granville, at that time the Colonial 
Minister, was led into the House by two grooms, 
one of his legs swathed in thick bandages, and 
| he was gently deposited in his wonted seat. 

Remarking upon the incident to an English- 
man who sat next to me, he exclaimed,— 
| “Why, don’t you know what the matter is 
with them? They all have the good old English 
| gout!”? 


| This very troublesome and painful distemper 





| teristics of this time, were revived hostility and ; has long been at once the bane and the pride of 


the English higher class. As it is produced by 
rich living and expensive wines, and is, more- 
over, hereditary, it is regarded as a very aristo- 
| eratic disease. While it is very often found 
| among noblemen, it is rare in the lower classes, 

The gout is accepted as a sort of proof of luxu- 


In Congress and out, the appeals to Northern | 


Vice-President, an old abolitionist, and a leader | 
both during and after the war, but now filled | 
with good will towards the South, makes a tour | 


If it be true that | 


the table, until relieved by his brother peer, 

It is well known that the great Earl of Chat. 
the House of Lords for 
in defence of America, 
had to be carried thither as if he werea child, 
so severely was he suffering from the gout in his 
| foot. His son, William Pitt, who was so long 
| Prime Minister, also had the gout, and no wonder, 
| for he drank a bottle of port every day at dinner, 

The late Earl of Derby was a frequent victim 
to this lordly disease, which hastened his death; 
and the present Prime Minister, Mr. Disraeli, 
| possibly may congratulate himself that, despite 
| his Italian and Jewish descent, he has at last be 
come so thoroughly English and aristocratic as 
to be occasionally laid up with this proud dis 
temper. 


| 
' 
| 


+o —- 
FRENCH CHIMNEY-SWEEPsS. 

Of all the roguish, bright-eyed, impish-looking 
creatures that walk the earth, the little French 
chimney-sweeps carry the palm. Born and 
reared, no one knows where, they appear in 
great numbers, and all have the same saucy 
abandon, seen only in boys of that class. 

These small fry are up with the lark, and as 
you are taking a comfortable morning doze, you 
hear the clear, childish voices crying, each one 
trying to see which can scream the loudest, 
“Ramenez! de haut en bas!” 

If you chance to look out of your window, 
you will see a tiny boy, dressed in tight black 
clothes, barefooted, with a small skull-cap drawn 
down over the ears. Behind him is the man who 
superintends the cleaning of the chimneys. You 
may wonder how such a little fellow can be of 
any use to this man, but the smaller the better. 

When they come toa chimney, the man lifts 
the little sweep to the opening at the botton 
and, with his long brush in his hand, the boy 
scrambles up, and up, until he reaches the very 
top, when all of a sudden you will see his little 
black head popping out of the chimney on top of 
the house. 

It takes a short time only to do this work 
thoroughly, and when the sweep next appears, 
he is blacker than ever. 

These sweeps are the bugbears of all small, 
respectable children, and the mention of one to 
an unruly child is sufficient to establish order at 
once, 

In pairs, after their work is done, they are seen 
on the boulevards, haunting the cafes, and I be 
lieve some of them pick up quite a meal from 
scraps of bread and sugar thrown to them from 
the tables. If they see nothing left on your 
plate, they will come up to you, with heads on 
one side, hold out a dirty black hand, and beg, 
“Un sou, s’ il vous plait,” which seems to them 
a large amount. 

Few persons refuse them, and by midnight they 
have collected quite enough for a night's lodging, 
and for a breakfast, which they generally ett 
along the street as they go to their work. fall 
the gamins that I have ever seen, these seem 
be the happiest. Although it may be a short life, 
it is a merry one. 

eee 
TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 

Along the high roads in India are stationed st in- 
tervals small houses for the refreshment of travel 
lers, called Dawk-bungalows. They serve the pu 
pose of inns, though the entertainment is often ve 
scanty. 

A lady travelling some years ago by post, alighted 
at such a wayside hostelry. She had learned a few 
phrases of Hindustanee, so as to be able to ask for 


| tic 
| At the South there were disorders and out-| rious living; or, if inherited, it is supposed to 
rages by lawless men, which were rebuked most betray an aristocratic lineage. 


. : ' of 
And now the regulars poured over the rampart | something to eat, but beyond this her knowledge ¢ 


A few last shots were fired, and 
then the brave fellows clubbed their guns and 
fought with them against the bayonets. But the 
battle The odds against the Ameri- 
cans were too great, and Prescott reluctantly 
gave the order to retreat, 

Even this required courage, as the defeated 
Americans had to pass between two divisions of 


m three places, 


was lost. 


the enemy. Moreover, as soon as the regulars 
held the fort, they formed and began to fire at 
the retreating provincials. It was then that the 
brave and eloquent Warren was killed. 

Phe “rail meanwhile, had been gal- 
lantly held against all attacks, and this defence 
saved the army in the fort from being cut off. 
Then the whole force bk “n to retreat, followed 


fenee,”’ 


mildly, if at all, by those who should have dis- | 
The | 
former rulers of the South made desperate, some- 
times violent, and in almost all cases 
efforts, to regain the control of their States, held | 
for a time by the colored men, who formed the | 
Republican party in these States. The latter, 
unused to governing, often made sad work of it, 
and so gave indirect help to the white men, who 
were trying to overcome them; and then, learn- | 
ing a lesson from the enemy, they, too, resorted 
to fraud and force, which did not excite in the 
North the indignation and reproof that were de- 
served. 

At no time had the relations between the two 
sections been so unsatisfactory as they then 


countenanced every breach of the peace. 


successful | 
! 


the language did not extend. Khuda baksh, the 
chief servant in attendance, presented himself, a! 
rayed in more or less fine linen, without the purple, 
and, putting his hands together and powing 0", 
worshipped the lady. 
She inquired if a fowl was to be had. 
He again salamed, and replied,— 
eightieth year, and formerly celebrated as an| “Gharibpurwar.” 
author and diplomat, was standing at the table| She again asked, “Can I have some ch 
in the centre of the House, making along and | (a kind of hoe or griddle-cake.) 
prosy speech. He stood very still, and used few | BB crc ne bowed his head an 
gestures. Presently he paused, and looked | The lady did not siiiiesidiaditiai supposed thi 
around the House, with a peculiarly constrained these terms applied to articles of food, and straight 
smile on his face. Then he edged a little tow-| way ordered a dish each of Gharibpurwar and Dhar 
ards the table, and cleaved his throat, and grew | rumoutar. She did not notice the smile on the fa 
red in the face. | of the attendants, but proceeded to refresh hers 


His audience expected every moment that he | with a bath. 


I saw an instance, both painful and ludicrous, 
of the effect which gout is apt to produce on no- 
ble sufferers. It was in the House of Lords, on 
a different occasion from that of which I have 
spoken. 





The old Marquis of Normandy, then past his | 


| 
| 


| 


apatties - 
j answered, 
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In due time the very articles she first inquired for 
were placed on the table,—a chicken, grinning 
thankfulness for extinction at every joint, and a pile 
of smoking and not over tough chapatties. She was 
ather astonished afterwards when, on further ac- 
quaintance with the language, she learned that she 
had asked for her eating a “cherisher of the poor’ 
and an “incarnation of virtue.”? This, however, is 
what the terms meant in which the servants had re- 
plied to her inquisies, deeming them more polite 
than plain ‘yes’? would have been. 

The Hindoos, who have received a smattering of 
English education, also make laughable mistakes, 
especially when they ape English customs. A gen- 
tlenan, Who was invited by a native in Calcutta vad 

risit him, found that he had furnished his parlor | 
with thirty-two round tables, on each of which stood 
amusical box. He does not say whether he found 
al] the boxes wound up and playing at the same time. 
It is to be hoped not, 


+o 


CUNNING TARTARS, 

The Tartars in Chinese Thibet are very jealous of 
European travellers. They refuse hospitalities, or | 
guidance through their mountainous territory. They | 
say that Euronean friendship is fatal to freedom, 
and that the only way to retain independence is | 
to keep out intruders, They majntain a guard in | 
the border towns, and forbid passage to all travel- 
Jers. 

A few months ago a bold adventurer, eager to ex- | 
plore the country, crossed the line by night, and | 
congratulated himself on eluding the guards, and 
evading all difficulties. But word was soon sent to 
the guards by some peasants, and following on his 
track, they overtook him, They greeted him pleas- 
antly, and told him they had come as an escort, to | 
protect him from the dangers of the way. He was in| 
high spirits at his good fortune. In the afternoon | 
they came to a deep though narrow stream, but ! 
bridgeless. It was crossed by a basket swung on | 
ropes, stretched between high cliffs. Some of the 
Tartars seated themselves in the basket, and were 
drawn across readily. The traveller took his seat | 
without suspicion, but when midway over the river, | 
the basket ceased to move. He looked back and | ; 
found the guard had dropped the rope. He called | 
out, eagerly, “Pull! pull!” but they only laughed | 
athis earnestness. They left him for hours, hang- | 
ing over the water, till, stiff, and nearly frozen, he 
promised to recress the border if they would only 
draw him to land again. He found, to his chagrin, 
that Tartar cunning was more than a match for 
English enterprise. 

—____—__+@s.—__—_ 
SHERIDAN’S INCONSISTENCIES, 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan was notorious for loose 
morals, He was a drunkard, a libertine, and a 
spendthrift, and borrowed money freely from all his 
friends, with no thought of repaying them, But he 
quieted conscience by theories of the sternest virtue 
and the most unselfish benevolence ; and as he could 
not attain the perfect standard which ought to reg- | 
ulate life, thought himself excusable for extreme | 
laxity. He would talk, like an angel, of the honor | 
and inflexible principle that should govern men, and 
then plan and carry out an iufamous swindle. He 
would discourse of the beauty of unsullied virtue, 
and follow it up by along and shameless debauch. 

When George IV. was Regent, in the illness of his 
father, he offered to bring Sheridan into~Parlia- 
ment, but Sheridan refused the offer, because “he 
had no idea of risking the high independence of 
character he had always maintained by putting it in 
the power of any man to dictate to him.” But he 
had no scruple in asking the Prince to lend him four | 
thousand pounds sterling to purchase an election in | 
aborough. Regarding money as of no account, and 
having no thought of payment, he said, very loftily, 
‘Ishall then only owe him four thousand pounds, 
Which will leave me free as air.” 

Practice is better than theory, anda pure and no- 
ble life is more desirable than eloquent rhapsodies 
about virtue and benevolence. 








+o+_____ 
AN UNLUCKY PHRASE, 
It is unfortunate for anybody to fall into the habit | 
of using a particular phrase, for it is sure to come in 
sometimes out of place, like the “Amen” in impul- 
sive responses. An amusing instance of this sort 
happened in England many years ago. A gentleman 
of wealth, in Be uth, invited a literary man to dinner, 
aud had a large company to meet him. He hada 


| pointed a young lawyer to take charge of the de- 


| fierce and heroic contest with the raging elements.” | 


| the lunacy; show to me that cheese produces the 


| battle the cheese just as hard as the wine.”’ 





nence in front of the enemy. Being cmtieie alone, 
Mr. H. (judging from the words he used) evidently 
intended to make an impression. Waving his hat or 
sword, and turning his face as though he was ad- 
dressing an army behind him, he exclaimed, in a 
voice of thunder,— 

“Halt, the whole universe! 
doms !”? 

This, it must be confessed, was a formidable force 
toencounter. The British army came toa halt, their 
cannon were brought forward and placed to bear 
upon their suppose a opponents, and flanking parties 
sent out to make discoveries. Mr. Holcomb, on the 
point of being surrounded, and deeming “discretion 
the better part of valor,” thought it ‘advisable to 
make good his retreat, in a rapid manuer, to Dan- 
bury. | 


+> | 
EXAGGERATION, 
The art of “drawing 2 long bow” isa general ac- | 
| complishment. Very few persons represent an event 
in conversation truthfully. It isa very difficult art 





Break off by king- 





| —sometimes we think it one of the lost arts—to tell 
| the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
| truth. 


A great painter was asked, “With what do 
you mix your colors?” “With brains, sir,” was the | 
reply. Many persons, in narrating a fact, mix the 
colors they apply with exaggeration, not to say, | 
falsehood, The incident, from an exchange, given 
below, humorously sets forth this prevalent habit: 


A man, dressed as a sailor, was recently brought 
before a criminal court upon 2 charge of stealing a 
pair of boots. As he had no counsel, the court ap- 


fense. The lawyer opened the case with a speech, 
| in which he alluded to his client as “a child of the 
sad sea waves, a nursling of the storm, whom the | 
pitiless billows had cast, a forlorn and friendless | 
waif, upon the shores of time, after a life spent in | 


The defendant was then put on the witness’ stand, 
and the fact was brought out that he was cook upon 
a canal boat, previous sto W hich he had hawked fish. 
The “nursling of the storm’ is now in jail for six 
months. 





4 
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RUM AND CHE! 
Moderate drinkers, and defenders of moderate 
drinking, always plead their personal rights, and at- 
tempt to hold up the absurdity of denying “liberty” 
to human taste and appetite. A specimen of their 
logic, and a sufficient answer to it, can be seen 
in the following conversation, related by Mr. Gough. 
It shows that the absurdity is entirely with the 
drinker’s argument: 





A gentleman was dining at the table of a lady who 
refused to tolerate one drop of wine or spirits on her 
table, and who, when asked to entertain one of the 
British nobility, replied, “I can; but it must be un- 
derstood that neither wine, ale, nor spirits are of- 
fered in my house.” 

This gentleman sat at her table, and replied,— 

“I enjoy a glass of wine, and I have got in the 
habit of using it. By-and- by you will take from us 
all our luxuries. I think wine promotes digestion. 
Did you never hear of 2 man who could not eat 
cheese without hurting him?” 

She replied, “Did you ever hear of a man stand- 
ing under a gallows, and saying to the witnesses of 
the execution, ‘Now, my friends, take warning by 
me, and never eat any cheese?’ Or did you ever 
read in the newspapers, when a man is murdered in 
our streets, that ‘those men had been eating cheese’ ? 
Show to me that cheese produces nine-tenths of the 
crime, seven-eighths of the pauperism, one-half of 


result that drink does, and by the grace of God I will 


—_——_+oo-——__—. 
NEW ZEALAND BELLFES, 
Feathers will make a peacock of a crow in a few | 
minutes, but acquaintance exposes the sham. A 
writer in Chambers’s Journal does not seem to think 
the New Zealand young women natural ladies by 
any means. He remarks that the sudden transfor- 
mation of a servant girl into a gaudily-dressed lady | 
is sometimes quite startling. 








| 
| 

“Not very long ago,” says Mr. Bathgate, “I noticed 
a girl, who I chanced to know had come to the colo- 
ny a3 an assisted immigrant, sitting in full splendor, 
with cloak, bouquet and fan, beside her husband 
in the front row of the dress circle at the Italian 
Opera!” Unfortunately, it is easier to decorate the 
person than to cultivate the mind. | 

In the wrong use of plirases Mrs. Malaprop is beaten 
hollow. A girl who had been developed into a lady | 
was heard to speak of getting an “antimonic” dress, 
meaning 2 dress of moire antique. Another gave it 
as her opinion “that the mayor of their town should 
wear a scarlet robe lined with “vermin,” meaning, of 
course, ermine. Male immigrants who have come 
suddenly into wealth are apt to make similar mis- 
takes. One night, at a public supper-party, an indi- 
vidual sat opposite to a dish of pates de foie gras, 
which rare and costly dish he persisted in calling 
“potted photographs. ” 


————— 
POWER OF SHORT WORDS. 








favorite phrase, “such as it is,” which was constant- 
ly on his lips. 
host, apologizing for the dinner, which was a very 
handsome one, expressed the hope that his guest | 
Would excuse all deficiencies, and content himself | 
vith “such as it is.” The literary gentleman left at 
an early hour for another engagement, and the host | 
Was profuse in his regrets, saying, “I am indeed sor- 
ty that you are obliged to leave us so early, the more 
$0 a8 Tean assure you I have been much entertained 
by your conve rsation, such as it is.” 
The guest was not flattered by the compliment. 


——<o+—____ 


SCARING THE BRITISH. 

The editor of the Danbury News seems not to have 
been the Jirst funny man of which that ancient town | 
can boast. During the Revolutionary war the Brit- 
” troops passed through the village of Bethel, in 
he town of Danbury, and an old chronicler says: 
a the British were descending the hill, a nen 
ance, ® from the village, on the old Reading road, 
combs the inhabitants of the town, Mr. Luther Hol- 

rode up his horse to the summit of an emi- 


| 
It soon made its entrance, as the | 


Brevity is the soul of wit, and length costs strength. 
These familiar rules are generally applied to sen- 
| tences and speeches, but they apply to words as 
well: 


An admirer of Mr. Bright writes to a Manchester 
paper that he has discovered the secret of the power 
this great speaker possesses of riveting the attention 

| of his audience. This he believes to lie in the fact 
that he uses monosyllables very largely. The grand 
passage in Mr. Bright’s speech on ‘the burials bill, 
describing a Quaker funeral, begins, “I will take the 
case of my own sect,” and on counting the words of 
that remarkable oration, it will be found that out of 
190 words, 149, more than 75 per cent., were mono- 
syllables. On this it is urged that those in charge of 
| youth should teach them the use of monosyllables. 
{‘An American journal lately mentioned a school 
where such pains had been taken to instruct the 

| boys in the art of public speaking, that if they had 
learned nothing else, they had acquired the greatest 

| contempt for all the devices of stump oratory. 


| ————_-+o— -- —— 
INACCURATE GEOGRAPHY. 


The mistakes which people in the old country 
sometimes make in reference to our geography, and 


COMPANION, 


nificent distances,” is very amusing. In a late letter 
to the New York Tribune, Ex-Secretary McCulloch 
says: 





In speaking of the ignorance that has prevailed 
among inves’ rs, in regard to the geography of some 
of the borrowi ing States, Lam re minded of an anee- 
dote related to me a year ortwo ago by a friend, who 
sasked by a womin not destitute of intelligence, 
who had been informed that he was an American 
from New York, if he knew her brother (mentioning 
his name), who had gone to live in America. 

My friend replied | that he feared that he had not 
the honor of her brother’s acquaintance, and in- 
quired the name of the place at which her brother 








| was living. 


She said she had forgotten the name of the place, 
but she was quite sure that it must be near New 
York. Then, after reflecting a moment, she ex- 
claimed,— 

«QO, now Lrecollect it! It was Venezuela!” 

One ought not to be surprised at the ignorance of 
this good woman of the map of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, when he finds in a “geography” which is in 
common use, or which was in common use four years 
ago in the London schools, Sitka included among the 
enumerated half-dozen chief cities in the United 
States. 





<r --—— 
ACCIDENTAL RHAYME, 
In President Lincoln’s last inaugural address oc- 

curs the following instance of involuntary rhyme: 

“Fondly do we hope, 

Fervently do we pray, 

That this mighty scourge of war 

May speedily pass away ; 

Yet, if it be God’s will 

That it continue until’’— 
and here the rhyme ceases. 
| places, similar instances of involuntary rhyme. It is 
rather a blemish than a beauty, as it is likely to 
| tempt a quick-eared reader into false accents. 


Cicero’s prose shows, in 





ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 


TO BE GIVEN 


To Subscribers to the Companion. 


These Presents will be pee sented to the one hundred 
subscribers who send us the gest number of new sub- 
scribers to the COMPANION be fore July 1, 1875, 


1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost.......... 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost 
1 Fine Piano, cos 
1 Upright American Parlor Org 
_ American Parlor Organ, cost 














American Parlor Organ, cost...... J 
2 rs os Watches, stem winders, 
_ cost ot € 150 





6 W: alt! 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting ¢ 
keepers, cost of e: 
6 ous Watches, entities Cases, good time- 
keepers, cost of each........ 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting C 
pers, cost of each..... 
6 Gold. "Watches, Hanting 
ers, cost of each 
12 Silver Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
eepers, cont of each 







me 
35 Silver w ‘atches, Hunting ¢ 
keepers, cost of each 





THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


The Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room. 

The third Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
ment, from one of the oldest manufactories in the coun 
try, that is celebrated for the thorougliness of its work. 

The Three American Parlor Organs.—These 
are from the manufactory of S. Db. & H. W. Smith. No 

Organs have been more sought throughout the country 

than those of these manufacturers—and certainly none 

are more deserving of popularity. 


|The Waltham Gold Watches.—The Waltham 


Watch Company now furnish a watch that rivals the 
: The se that we offer rank 





| The Gold and Silver W atchen are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. 





A Complete Workshop for $1 25. 








This cut shows the position of the BRACKET Fret Saw 
while being used. 


READ THIS! 


We know of no articie which affords at the same time 
so much real pleasure and profit as Ouk IMPROVED 
BRACKET SAW. During the long summer months it will 
prove a delightful companion to the thousands who now 
own the Saw, and to those who may procure it. ‘To the 
invalid, or to any one not able to do hard work, it can be 
made the means of earning money. 


OUR IMPROVED 

Bracket and Fret Saw. 

(Size, 6x14 inches.) 

50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 } 
Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of Impres- | 
sion Paper; 1 Brad Awl. Also full direc- 
tions, Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1 25. 

















E teen of the above articles sent, postage 
paid , by 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
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J udgment of the Publict 





During the past five years the public have carefully ob+ 
served the wonderful cures accomplished from the use of 
VEGETINE, From its use many an afflicted sufferer has 
been restored te perfect health, after having expended @ 
small fortune in procuring medical advice and obtaining 
poisonous mineral medicines, 

It is now justly remarked by all classes of people that 
VEGETINE holds a higher position in the estimation of 
the public than any other medical compound, and it has 
won its great reputation and immense demand from 
actual merit. 

Its medical properties are Alterative, Tonic, Solvent and 
Diuretic. ‘There is no disease of the human system for 
which the VEGETINE cannot be used with perfect safe- 
ty, as it does not contain any metallic or poisonous com- 
pound, It is composed exclusively of barks, roots and 
herbs; it is very pleasant to take; every child likesit. It 
is safe and reliable, as the following evidence will show: 








Every one Speaks Favorably. 


East Marshfleld, Mass., Aug., 31, 1870. 
Mr. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir,—I have been troubled with Canker from 
childhood, causing my mouth to be so sore at times that I 
was unable to eat. Having taken many preparations, but 
with no effect until I tried your VEGETINE. After taking 
a few doses, I found it relieved the faintness at the 
stomach that always accompanies Canker humor; and by 
the time I had taken the third bottle my month was en- 
tirely cured. Have not been troubled with it since that 
time, which is eight months ago. I have recommended it 
to several of my acquaintances, and every one speaks 
favorably of its good effect. Yours truly, 

P. S. SHERMAN. 














VEGETINE extends its influence inte every part of the 
human organism, commencing with its foundation; 
recting dis secLaction, and restoring vital powers, creat- 
ing a healthy formation and purification of the blood, 
driving out disease, and leaving nature to perform its 
allotted task. 











Reliable Evidence. 






Mr. H. R. STEV 

Dear Sir,—1 will sees cheerfully add my testimony to 
the great number you have alrez -eived in favor of 
your great and good medicine, VEC Int, for I do not 
think enough can be said in its is MISC ; 4 troubled 
over thirty years Catarrh, 
and had such bad coughing spe is th: at it would seem as 
though I could never breathe any more, and VEGETINE 
has cured me; and 1 do feei to ank God all the time 
that there is so good a medicine as VEGETINE, and I also 
think it one of the best medicines for coughs and weak, 
sinking feelings at the stomach, and advise everybody to 
take the VEGETINE, for I can assure them it is one of ‘the 
best medicines that ever was. 


















Mrs. L. Gore, 
Corner Magazine and Walnut Streets, Cambridge, Mass, 





Yegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 


ONSTANTINE’S 
PJINE TAR SOAP 


FOR TOILET, BATH & NURSERY. 
GURES SKIN SCALP DISEASES 
RESTORES HAIR®PREVENTS BALDNESS 
SOLD BY GROCERS *DRUGGIS 
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of freshly -gathered violets is 
. exhaled by this delicious tollet 
Toilet 
woven fabrics, to the hair and 
Ww t to the skin, is very remarkable. 
a er Sold in half-pint bottles by all Druggists. 
unhesitatingly say, use only the “AVERILL 
CHEMI > 4 
yith Rule for ascertaining the 
with Price List, furnished free by 
L. HATFIELD & SOW, 
For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold that 
oe. Botanic Balsam will not eee 


water. The tenacity with which 
Are You Going to Paint? 
AL 
Sample Card of 
-— sy Dervor OF THE AVERILL CHEMICAL Parnt Co., 
Large bottles 35 cents. Sample free, Dr. 


Vio let The tender and delicate odor 
the refresh aroma clings to 
THO ALL who may be in pursuit of a good article, we 
amount of Paint your building would require, together 
131 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
Sold ny, Drag: 
—ly 


$5000 


GOLD W. Kinsman, Augusta, Me. 
gists everyW he re. 


Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 











by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different designs for printing 
sent with each new order. W. C., CANNON 

_ Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass, 19—ly 


“A MONTH — Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and first class, 
oa sent free. Address J. ba : if 


, St. Louis, Mo. 


SCSAYRUDSS§ 


~ 4, ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam, 











e ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
Bristol Cards, FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents, 
U LLM A} 12.Winter Street, Boston, Mass, 





& COo., 


GEORGE H. RYDER, 

Manufacturer of Church Organs, 441 ‘Tremont een Bos- 

on. Send for Circular. ~l3teow 
IECALCOM ANIE. PIC rU RES 25 cents. 
200 Pincers 4 rents; 3 Card 
‘hr Ss cents; amples 
0 cents. Descriptive circular for 3 cent stamp. 
RU SSE LL & co., Me dford Mass. 12- eow26t 










1 
J. Ww. 
IREWORKS, and how to make them; how to 


make a Magic Lantern, and paint the slides; how to 
make an Aquarium; how to make an Achromatic Tele- 
scope; Glass Blowing for boys, etc., etc. Illustrated. 
Price 25 cents. Sent by mail, on receipt of the price, by 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No 1 Chambers Street, 
New York. 22— 


ay Many of our ladies complain of. being 


(EU! i E KA defrauded in buying Spool Silks, in some 
instances getting not more than one-half 
the number of yards represented. Every 
spool of the Eureka Silk is warranted 
full length and perfe ct in every respect. 

R ONE Y FIFTY CENTS we will send‘our sam- 
For outfit, worth several dollars. With it yon can 











41 Temple Place, 





| the ignorance they sometimes betray as to our “mag- 





BOSTON, MASS. 


make splendid w: ages at your own home. If not nuited, will 
refund the money. Circulars forstamp. G. H.CO N NICK 
| & CO., Conneautv ille, Pa. i 








For the Companion. 


GRANDFATHER’S POWDER-HORN. | 


Thongh rude in pattern, much we prize 
lhis relic of the brave old sire, 

Who faced the foe with dauntless eyes, 
Strong in his honest Yankee ire, 

. © to face 

With British hirelings, he defied 

The arm that threatened us disgrace, 
And boldly fought where Warren died! 


An invalid was he the morn 
That glorious battle was begun, 
But, springing up, his powder-horn 
And rough accoutrements put on 
©That sound | eannot lie and hear; 

It calls all brave men to the fray !" 
And, spite remonstrance, with a cheer H 
Swift sped he from his cot away ! 
Loading his “king’s arm” as he ran, 
new flint wedging into place, 

Ile thought himself a hale, well man, 


And valor buoyed him on apace. | 
He reached the field, and proudly stepped | 
Within our lines, with noble mien, | 
While his good spouse affrighted wept, \ 
As she from housetop viewed the scene! ‘ { 


ler gallant, patriot husband fought ; | 
from the swift onset never swerved; 
is “crown-stamped” gun destruction wrought, 
fhe Cause his weak arm strongly nerved! 
sut when the summer sun was low, 
Ile fell, heroic Warren nigh,— 
And, like his chief, he met the blow, 
And said, “Tis pleasant thus to die!” 


One arm, to drive the bullet down, 
yas being raised when he was slain! 

r stopped his powder-horn, 

re alone of all remained! 

» the valiant men of yore, 

ively died for us unborn; 

$ lune it the more, 
Our grandsire’s cherished powder-horn. 
GEORGE BANCKOFT GRIFFITH. 


_- +O 


For the Companion, | 
MIMICKING A PREACHER. 

In the days of Whitefield, when hundreds were 
converted by his preaching, “lewd men of the | 
baser sort’? loved to indulge in ridicule of relig- 
ion, making sport of the earnest preacher, 
merry band of carousers gathered, one evenin 


A| 
in an inn in Yorkshire, and cracked many a joke | 
over their cups. At length one of them, to add | 
to the merriment, proposed to take off White-| 
field's preaching. He was a famous mimic, and 
could reproduce to perfection the gestures and | 
tones, and even the words of the preacher. 

A Bible was brought; he mounted the table 
for a pulpit, and turned the leaves of the holy 
book for a text. His eye fell on the words, “Ex- 
cept ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” | 

The company laughed and applauded his won- | 
derful imitation of the tones and manner of the | 
great preacher; but soon their laughter ceased. | 
They looked up in surprise and terror, for the | 
speaker seemed terribly in earnest. His words | 
were solemn, and took hold of their consciences, 
and his appeals startled their fears, 


A profound | 
silence spread over the bar-room. 


The Spirit of 
God was too strong for the mimic, John Thorpe. 
The mock sermon was the means of his conver- | 
sion, and he went away from the scene of merri- | 
ment to begin a new life. | 
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CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT BEES. | 


| princely domain, which all tourists visit. 


; minute, 
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means they managed to separate and remove all 
the honey, leaving the camphor untouched. 

The sense which seems to be most perfect in 
these little creatures is that of touch, and that 
seems to reside wholly in the antennz. Greet- 
ings, caresses, and the communication of inten- 
tions are always effected, by one bee towards 
another, by crossing their antenne. It must be 
remembered that no light enters a hive under or- 
dinary circumstances. 

“The bee,’ says Huber, “constructs its comb 
in darkness; it pours its honey into the maga- 
zines, feeds its young, judges of their age and 


| necessities, recognizes its queen, all by aid of its 
|antennz, which are much less adapted for be- 


coming acquainted with objects than our hands. 
Therefore shall we not grant to this sense modi- 
fications and perfections unknown to the touch 
of man?” 

+o —__—__ 


|THE DUKE AND THE AMERICAN. 


Travellers in Europe have need to be a little 


| cautious as to whom they form the acquaintance 


of without introduction, as the following funny 


!ineident shows, which is related by a corres- 


pondent of the Chicago Inter-Ocean: 


It seems our hero went down to Chatsworth, 
the Duke of Devonshire’s estate, in England, a 
There 
is a little village on it, where an inn is built for 
the accommodation of visitors; and when Mr. A. 
reached there, after having been through Chats- | 
worth, he was naturally much impressed with | 
its beauty, and he couldn’t refrain from saying | 
so to a quiet-looking man, the landlord, who was | 
sitting on the inn piazza with him after tea. | 

“Quite a place, isn’t it?” said the American. | 

“Yes, a pleasant place enough,” said the Eng- 
lishman. | 

“The fellow who owns it must be worth a 
mint of money,” said No, 1, through his cigar 
smoke, | 

“Yes, he’s comfortably off,” answered No. 2, 


| quietly, 


“Wonder if I could get a look at the old chap,” 
said the American, after a short silence. “I 
should like to see what sort of a bird he is.” } 

Puff, puff, went the English cigar; then said 
the English voice, trying hard to control itself, 
“If you”’—puff—“look hard’’—puff, puff—‘in 
this direction you’’—puff, puff—‘‘can tell in a 

“You! you!” faltered Mr. A., getting up; | 
“why, I thought you were the landlord.” 

“Well, so I am,” said the Duke, “though [| 
don’t perform the duties. I stay here,” he ad- | 
ded, with a twinkie in his eye, “to be looked | 
at.” 

There never was a more disconcerted man 
than the tourist, but he sat down and talked for | 
an hour with the Duke after his rather abrupt 
introduction. Chatsworth is the Duke’s show 
house. He lives farther in the country; but 
there he keeps his pictures, gifts and plate, and 
the general bijoutry belonging to the third rich- 
est nobleman in England, 





THE SIMOON OF THE DESERT. | 

It is generally thought that the simoon, or 
sand whirlwind, destroys entire caravans by 
burying them alive. But Father Charmetant, 
a Roman Catholic missionary in Africa, says | 
this is a mistake, as the sand is very light, and | 
may be easily shaken off. The greatest danger | 
is the breakage of the water skins. The hot air 
which accompanies the simoon is so intense as | 
to cause the water to evaporate so rapidly as to | 


j extend the skins until they break, and then the | 


water is lost. 


In this way whole caravans can 
be lost. One great danger of travelling in the | 
desert is the liability of being lost. The mission- | 
ary tells the following incident: 


I remember to have fallen into an exceedingly | 


The still is an oval copper vessel, with cover and 
spout something in the shape of an old-fashioned 
iron teakettle, with spout from the cover. This 
still is enclosed in brick, with a fire-chamber un- 
der it. 

The size varies according to the extent of the 
business, from ten to thirty barrels’ capacity. 
The crude turpentine is poured in, the cover 
fastened, a fire made, and the distilling com- 
mences. Adjoining and near the still, is a cis- 
tern or tub filled with water. In this tub a coil 
or worm of aa tubing is set; at the top the 
pipe is connected with the spout from the still; 
the other or lower end of the worm passes out of 
the tube. 

After some little time the vapor arising from 
the heated gum in the still passes out, up and 
through the spout into the worm, where, by the 
cold water, it is condensed, and the spirits flow 
out, mixed with the water (also condensed from 
the steam), into a small tub, and then, turpen- 
tine being lighter than water, is dipped from the 
top and put into barrels for shipment. 


Rosin is the substance left at the bottom after 
distilling, and is drawn off and run through 
strainers, and then poured into barrels, where it 
hardens. Tar is what runs out of the wood of 
the old, exhausted pines when they are cut up 
and burned in a smothered fire. Pitch is a mix- 
ture of tar and rosin, 


—+or- 
SOWING AND REAPING. 


They are sowing the seed by the dawn light fair, 

They are sowing the seed in the noonday glare; 

They are sowing the seed in the soft twilight, 

They are sowing the seed in the solemn night; 
What shall the harvest be? 

They are sowing the seed of pleasant thought, 

In the spring’s green light they have blithely wrought; 

They have brought their fancies from wood and dell, 

Where the mosses creep and the flower buds swell; 
Rare shall the harvest be! 

They are sowing the seed of word and deed, 

Which the cold know not, nor the careless heed; 

Of the gentle word, and the kindly deed, 

That have blessed the heart in its sorest need; 
Sweet will the harvest be! 

And some are sowing the seed in pain, 

Of late remorse and a maddened brain; 

And the stars shall fail, and the sun shall wane, 

Ere they root the weeds from the soil again; 
Dark will the harvest be! 

And some are standing with idle hand, 

Yet they scatter seed on their native land; 

And some are sowing the seed of care, 

Which their soil hath borne, and still must bear; 
Sad will the harvest be! 

They are sowing their seed of noble deed 

With a sleepless watch and an earnest heed; 

With a careless hand o’er the earth they sow, 

And the fields are whitening where’er they go; 
Rich will the harvest be! 

Sown in darkness or sown in light, 

Sown in weakness or sown in might, 

Sown in meekness or sown in wrath, 

In the broad world-field or the shadowy path,— 
Sure will the harvest be! 


———~o+ —__—__—__ 


WONDERS IN YOUR BODY. 
“The proper study of mankind is man,” said 
Pope, and we are so “peacefully and wonder- 
fully made” that the study of the body alone is 
no very easy lesson, to say nothing of the soul. 


Supposing your age to be fifteen, or therea- 
bouts: 

You have 200 bones and 600 muscles; your 
blood weighs twenty-five pounds; your heart is 
five inches in length and three inches in diame- 
ter; it beats seventy times per minute, 4,200 
times per hour, 100,800 times per day, and 36,- 
792,000 times per year. Ateach beat a little over 
two ounces of blood is thrown out of it; and each 
day it receives and discharges about seven tons 
of that wonderful fluid. 

Your lungs will contain a gallon of air, and 
you inhale 24,000 gallons per day. The aggre- 
gate surface of the air-cells of your lungs, sup- 
osing them to be spread out, exceeds 20,000 
square inches, 

The weight of your brain is three pounds; 


: | interesting conversation with a very intelligent | when you are a man it will weigh about eight 
Bees are very curious creatures, and the fol-| Arab, 


lowing facts, ascertained by Huber, will be read | 
with interest. They refer to the senses of those | 
wonderful insects: 


The senses of bees was the next subject of in- | 


Whilst talking we forgot ourselves, and | 
allowed the rest of the caravan to go on in front, | 
without taking heed of its movements. 

Now it should be remembered that the desert | 
full of sand-hills, behind which it is easy to | 
lose sight of the rest of your party. Suddenly | 


is 


ounces more, 

Your nerves exceed 10,000,000 in number. 

four skin is composed of three layers, and 
varices from one-fourth to one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness. The area of your skin is about 


1,700 inches. Each square inch contains about 


vestigation, and we will give, in brief, the results | the conversation was interrupted, and I perceived | 2,500 sweating tubes or perspiratory pores, each 


which Huber reached. The lenses of the bees’ | 
eyes are not adjustable; and, though they can | 
see accurately to great distances, they seem blind 
to objects close by. Bees dart down to the door 
of their hives witl ecision which is generally 
unerring; but, any cause they miss the | 
opening, they are obliged to rise in the air, in or- | 
der to take another observation. 

If bees hear—which is a doubtful question, the 
old-fashioned “tanging” to the contrary—they 
certainly hear only what affects their welfare. | 
Their sense of taste is also far from perfect, foul 
ditch-water being often preferred by them to lim- 
pid streams, or even dew, and ill-smelling plants 
having quite as much attraction as sweet ones. 
It is the quantity, rather than the quality of their 
food, for which they cave. They are also fond of 
the secretion of the aphides, the milch cattle of 
the ants. 

Their sense of smell is very keen; the presence 
of honey they detect, even in the most carefully- 
concealed places. Honey bees often, in scarce 
seasons, attack the bumble bees on their return 
from the tields, laden with honey, and force 
them to disgorge all they have collected. Its 
presence in the honey-bag must have been de- 
tected by the sense of smell. 

The seat of this sense is in the month; this 
Huber determined by presenting successively to 
all parts of the body, on camel's hair pencils, 
odors especially repugnant to them. When held 
near the mouth, the bee started back, as if an- 
noyed, On one occasion he mixed honey with 
camphor, which they especially dislike; by some 


that my companion was seriously frightened. 

We were lost. We tried in vain to obtain a} 
trace of our friends, The sand had immediately 
hidden the traces of the camels and caravan. 

We ascended one of the high sand embank- 
ments, but all in vain; not a living creature was 
in sight. 

My companion advanced, with his eyes fixed 
upon the ground, as if searching for something. 
At the end of about an hour he exclaimed, joy- 
fully, “‘Father, we are safe. I see the camels 
have bitten these leaves,” and he pointed toa 
little plot of wild absinthe plants. 





We immediately directed our course to the | 
South, and presently heard the noise of guns | 
and shouts. Our party was searching for us in | 
all directions, and in a state of utter consterna- | 
tion. When they saw us they were indeed re- | 
joiced, for we had caused them two hours of the | 
most terrible anxiety. 


a) ooo 


HOW TURPENTINE IS MADE. 

The Southern turpentine trees are different 
from our Northern pine. What is called “crude 
turpentine” is the raw sap as it runs from the 
tree. A Jacksonville (Fla.) paper thus describes 
the process of distilling the “spirits of turpen- 





tine:’”’ 


The crude turpentine put in the barrels in the 


of which may be likened te a little drain-tile one- 
fourth of an inch long, making an aggregate 
length of the entire surface of your body of 
88,541 feet, or a tile ditch for draining the body 
almost seventeen miles long.—Science of Healht. 


- ee 


A MOUSE IN A BOOT. 

Girls are often afraid of mice, and they are 
langhed at for their timidity; but they do not 
often have an opportunity to “turn the laugh,” 
as in the following incident given by the Hartford 
Times: 


An old bachelor heard his landlady making a 
great racket the other morning, and rushed down 
with his boots in his hands, to see what the mat- 
ter was. He saw the landlady’s daughter on the 
table, with her feet curled up under her, and 
every now and then giving vent to a gentle little 
scream, while the landlady herself was circling 
round the room with a broom in her hand, 
whanging at a mouse, which had the happy fac- 
ulty of being just where the broom was not every 
time it descended. 

The bachelor, a heroic soul, dropped his boot, 
and, taking another broom, went for the mouse, 
at the same time ridiculing the girl on the table 


for being afraid of such an insignificant thing as ! 


a mouse. He said it was nonsensical, silly—very 


finally the little fellow was missing. They hunt. 
ed for him, but he was nowhere to be found, 
Then the bachelor commenced to put on his 
boots, and, annoyed because his valorous licks 
had been dealt in vain, kept up a running fire of 
ridicule at the timid girl. Suddenly he stopped 
in the operation of putting on his right boot 
drew his foot out, rammed in his hand as if to 
| remove an obstruction. His hand glided in eagj. 
ly, but it came out with a spasmodic jerk, as jf 
| it had received an electric shock, and the boot 
| was dropped as though it was a piece of hot lead, 
| The girl, who still remained on the table, saw 
| the operation, and, divining the reason, laughed 
heartily. The mouse had taken refuge in one of 
| his boots, and when the bachelor’s hand touched 
it, it recoiled as naturally as if it had come jp 
contact with a snake. The “old bach” didn’t 
laugh at the girl any more about her timidity, 


oe 


THE CAT AND HER FRIEND. 

Absence spoils a shallow friendship, but rea] 
friends remember each other when out of sight and 
out of reach. We should hardly think of looking 
to a cat and dog to illustrate this kind of true love, 
and rebuke human unfaithfulness, but here the 
animals are, to witness for themselves. The in. 
cident which follows is on the authority of the 
naturalist, Wenzel. He says: 





I had a cat and a dog which became so attached 
to each other that they never willingly would be 
asunder, Whenever the dog got any choice 
morsel of food, he was sure to divide it with his 
whiskered friend. They always ate socially out 
of the same plate, slept in the same bed, and 
daily walked out together. Wishing to put this 
apparently sincere friendship to the proof, I one 
day took the cat by herself into my room, while 
I had the dog kept in another apartment. 

I entertained the cat in the most sumptuous 
manner, being desirous to see what kind of a 
meal she would make without her friend, who 
had been hitherto her constant table companion. 
The cat enjoyed the treat, and seemed entirely to 
have forgotten the dog. 

I had a partridge for dinner, half of which] 
intended to keep for supper. My wife covered it 
with a plate, and put it in a cupboard, the door 
of which she did not lock. The cat left the room, 
and I walked out on business; my wife, mean- 
while, sat at work in an adjoining apartment. 

When I returned home she told me that the 
cat, having hastily left the dining-room, went to 
the dog and mewed unusually loudly, and in dif- 
ferent tones, which the dog from time to time an- 
swered with a short bark; they went together to 
the door of the room where the cat had dined, and 
waited till it was opened, when the two friends 
then immediately entered the apartment. My 
wife rose from ter seat and went softly to the 
door, which stood ajar, to observe what was going 
on. The cat led the dog to the cupboard which 
contained the partridge, pushed off the plate 
which covered it, and taking out my intended 
supper, laid it before her canine friend, who de- 
voured it quickly.—Leisure Hours. 





SOMETHING ABOUT THUMBS. 
Man is the only animal with athumb. The 
thumb is his mark of distinction, and with it, 
the most brutal Van Diemnan savage can never 
be called an ape. We are, no doubt, saie in say- 
ing that this important member has played es 
part in the shaping of the world’s history, since 
its aid alone has made it possible to grasp the 
tools of labor and the reins of empire. Young 
Folks’ News, fresh from some scientific reading, 
says: 

We did not know, until we saw it in print, re- 
cently, that the thumb represented intelligent 
affection. Born idiots often come into the work 
without thumbs. Infants, until they arrive at 
an age when intellect dawns, constantly keep 
their fingers folded above their thumbs; but 
they soon know better, and as the mind devel- 
opes, recognize the dignity and usefulness of the 
despised digit. 

At the approach of death, the thumbs of the 
dying, as if impelled by some vague fear, seek 
refuge under the fingers, and when thus found, 
are an almost certain announcement of the 
end. So, in leaving this world, it would seem 
that our hands, in their last desire for move- 
ment, assume with our growing unconscious- 
ness, the same suggestive position in which the 
hands of a new-born babe, with faculties all dor- 
mant, first shape themselves. . ‘ 

Small thumbs denote an affectionate disposi- 
tion; long thumbs go with long heads; short, 
thick, stumpy thumbs mark a cruel man; and 
much more is told us of the same kind. 





a 
A DOMESTIC GOBBLER. 


My father has on his farm two turkey hens and 
one gobbler. One of the hens had a brood of 
chicks, the other had just got ready to sit; she 
was accordingly furnished with twenty - three 
eggs. The next morning the gobbler was miss- 
ing, and, on search, he was found sitting on 4 
nest which he had made, about three feet from 
the hen, having twelve eggs under him. When- 
ever he and the hen both happened to be off the 
nest at the same time, he always took the nest 
on which she had last sat, and he always had the 
twelve eggs, leaving her only eleven. He sat his 
time out, and left the nest with seven chicks, of 
which he takes the greatest care, calling them just 
as the female does, and is as savage as a dog in 
their defence.—/. R. W., in American Sportsman. 


Tom Hoop speaks of a bird building its nest 











| foolish, and intimated that she did it for effect. | upon a ledge over the door of a doctor’s office; 38 


orchard, is brought by wagon to the still to be | In the meantime, the poor little mouse was hav-! an attempt to rear its young in the very jaws of 


| converted into spirits of turpentine and rosin. | ing a hard time in dodging the two brooms. But! death, 
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LITTLE RAG-TAG. 
Acurly, bright head, and perched upon it 











Little Rag-tag of a brown sun-bonnet; 

A pair of old shoes, forever untied, — , 

Whose soles have holes, whose toes grin wide. ; 
Come sun or come shade, come shine or come rain, 
To little Rag-tag it’s ever the same; 

With an air of the most supreme content, 

She paddles and plays till the day is spent. 


Why people complain, she never can see, 

When God is as good as ever can be; 

She talks to herself, and laughs, and sings 

About the world and its beautiful things ; 

But, though He is good to all of the rest, 

She is very sure that He loves her best! 

0, how much better this world would wag 

If we all had hearts like little Rag-tag! 

CLARA G, DOLLIVER. 








For the Companion. 
GIG’S TEA-PARTY. 


at 





Gig had set the little tea-table for the sixth and 
last time. 

It was out of doors, where the birds were sing- 
ing,and the leaves were dancing, and the little 
Jellow. butterflies, sailing through the sunny air. 

He had first tugged it out under the old elm. 

“The caterpillars will fall into the pies if you 
set it there, Gig!”? screamed Chrissy from her 
window, high up among the woodbine leaves. 

“0, bover!”’? fretted Gig, clutching up the table 
aud staggering along with it to the garden wall. 
“Miss Primmins’ cat will jump over the wall, 


tight down, smash, into the cups and saucers if 


you put it there, Gig!” 

“0, my!”? 

Gig’s eyes and mouth were as round as the 
moon as he went away from the wall and Miss 
Primmins’ cat, planting the table legs at last in 
a bed of mignonette. 

“See what you’ve did now, Mr. Gig! You 

ant to be punished, don’t you, and go right to 
bed without your” 





“Avaow!” roared Gig, rushing round and 
ound with his table, and setting it down at ran- 


com, 


“Not there! not there!” shrieked Chrissy, her 
head far out of the window, and her arms bran- 
“There’s a toad lives 
ere somewheres—the ugliest, hoppin’est toad 
I won’t stir to come to tea if 


lishing among the leaves. 


ou ever did see! 
ou have it there! ”? 


 Gig's defiant, “J don’t care! I like toads!” 
- out at this last threat, and he quickly hum- 
bed himself to ask, “Fare should you like the 


ea to be” 


V, anywheres, anywheres, if you won’t be so 


laguing!*? 


Chrissy’ tone was that of a most injured little 
"and she leaned her elbows on the sill and 


ped up into the sky with a martyred air. 


Poor little Gig trotted away with the table, and 
heekly set it down in the midst of tall, waving 


S3es, 


— Cwissy!” he piped softly many times 
‘he upturned face of his sister, who at length 


to to cast one eye down on Gig. 
idn’t papa tell you, Gig Schemmerhorn,’ 


ay forth Chrissy, shaking her finger solemnly 
oe Gig; “nobodies nor any things at all 
0 touch on to that grass till it was mowed? 


OW, sir!” 
“0 dee, dee!” 
- ‘st table leg 


e hij hs A 
gh grass, which was no longer high grass 


here Gig and the table had passed. 


* was just tumbling, pell-mell, with the table 


a thorny rose: 
caught up Gi 
the contents 
Tl be 
q here’ 


-bush, when Chrissy appeared 


ents of her apron on the table. 
Miss Primmins, and you be grandma 
§@cap and spectacles for you,” saic 


whimpered Gig, catching at the 
» and bumping it along through | 


g by the skirts, and then emp- 


, Chrissy, hustling these purloined articles on to 
' giggling Gig. 

| Gig undid a button of his sack, and let twelve 

| queer-looking little pies fall out of his bosom on 
to the table, while Chrissy placed as a centre or- 
nament two gingerbread twins, their legs and 
arms spreading out far over the rim of the little 
plate. Gig nearly danced off his spectacles with 
delight at the sight. 
| “Sit down, Mrs. Grandma,” ordered Chrissy, | 
| smuggling something from her pocket, and cov- | 
| ering it up with a grape leaf. | 
“If you please, mum,” called out Miss Prim- | 
| mins, “I like my tea very strong.” | 
| Gig, in his efforts to make Miss Primmins’ tea | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


very strong, upset the pitcher and lost all the 
milk. 

While Miss Primmins was sipping her nice tea, | 
| Gig leaned over the table, and seized the ginger- 
| bread men, biting off both their heads. Miss | 
| Primmins, in a twinkling, snatched at the legs | 
/and arms, and Gig, with a well-scratched nose, | 

gobbled up the crumbly bodies. 
| “Now let’s behave, and be nice old ladies,” | 
said Chrissy, blandly. “If you please, a piece of | 
your nice pie, Mrs. Grandina.” | 

Gig, still wrathful, was about to fling the sugar- 
bowl at Miss Primmins. | 

“How very nice your pies are,’ said Miss | 
Primmins, making a mouthful of two or three of | 
Gig’s pies. 

“Save some for me, Cwiss!” roared Gig, as | 
Chrissy swept off two or three more pies. Then 
these two old ladies, scrambling for the rest of 
the feast, upset the table, and put an end to the 
tea-party. E.siz GORHAM. 





a 4m 
For the Companion. 
LITTLE BIG THUNDER. 

A small, single-file procession of ponies and 
well-blanketed riders approached Whirling Thun- 
der’s tepe. Whirling Thunder is a chief of the 
Winnebago tribe of Indians, and his home is in 
a beautiful grove in Nebraska. The blanketed 
riders dismounted, and were welcomed by the 
hospitable chief. 

“How, how?” said he, shaking hands with 
each of the party. 

“How, how?” responded the new-comers, who 
proved to be a party of the Santee Sioux, who 
had come to visit the Winnebagoes. 

The ponies were soon lariated near the tepe, 
and Whirling Thunder sat down upon a rush 
mat with his guests, while his wife and Wehah, 
their daughter, placed the best food in the tepe 
before them. Jerked meat, boiled squash, corn- 
dodgers and strong coffee were served until hun- 
ger was appeased; then each put his moccasins 
to the fire, and his red clay pipe to his mouth, 
and all smoked in solemn silence. 

The smoke of pipes and fire was more than the 
tepe could retain, and it was constantly escaping 
from the hole in the roof. When Whirling 
Thunder knocked the ashes from his pipe, he 
called Big Thunder, his little son, of whom he 
was very proud, and presented him to his guests 
with much ceremony. 

“This is Big Thunder, my son,’”’ said he. “My 
hair is getting white, very white, and Whirling 
Thunder will soon fall like a leaf in autumn. 
Then the spirit of Whirling Thunder shall speak 
through Big Thunder’s mouth, and my people will 
obey. Big Thunder will be a big, brave man as I, 
Whirling Thunder, am. The trees shall shake 
their branches to show him respect when he rides 
upon his pony, and drop their leaves in autumn 
to make a carpet for his feet, as they do now for 
;mine. Big Thunder looks small now, but he 
| will speak some day, and the bad Indians on the 
plain will have no scalps, and the buffalo and the 
bear shall go back and hide. Bring the bag and 
the gourd,” he said, turning to the child; “the 
Sioux shall hear you sing.” 

Little. Big Thunder willingly obeyed, and, sit- 
ting upon a mat beside his calico-covered sand 
pillow, pounded it vigorously with a dried gourd. 
The seeds jingled, and the little future warrior 
sang with great gusto, his “He O—he 0,” song, 
while the Sioux said, “Brave man, Big Thun- 
der!” 

“Jah, jah,” (yes, yes,) said the old chief. 

At length the little fellow became weary. 
sand-bag suffered less with the pounding, 
the “He O—he O,” was less spirited. 

“Brave, brave,” said the chief. “Big Thunder 
is brave, but sleepy.” 

Little Big Thunder then wrapped himself in 
| his blanket, and lay down upon the floor, with 
his feet to the fire, to sleep and dream of his fu- 
ture glory. Mary MontTREAL. 
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A Hrypoo who had become a Christian, first 
had a Bible given him and afterwards a clock. 
“The clock will tell me how time goes, and the 
+ | Bible will teach me how to spend it,’ said the 
1 | old man. 
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An unpleasant impression is produced upon the intelli- 
gent mind by the thought that there are yet some ruptured 
ones who never heard of the new remedy for Hernia. The 
Elastic Truss is worn night and day with ease, retains the 
rupture with certainty at all times, and should not be 
taken off at all for the few weeks requisite to effect a cure. 
Sold cheap. Very durable. It is sent by mail every- 
where by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N.Y. 
city, who supply Cireulars free. Branch Office, 129 
Tremont Street, corner Winter Street, Boston. 24—1t 
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TEN THOUSAND men and women—have 
1 that famous new book— 
and yet we want § tele ls] 
ples have been sold, and still 
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ks three to one! } 





God speed tt!" 
100. Readers say, plendid!” Thou- 
sands are Waiting for it; and Agents are selling from 
aday. 07 The OUTFIT is F 
toall. Large pamphlets, with BIG terms sent free. 
Address, A. D. WORTHINGTON & © Hartford, Conn, 

WANTED Agents for the best-selling Prize Pack- 
5 ages in the world. It contains 15 sheets 
| paper, 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Penholder, Pencil, pa- 
| tent Yard Measure and a piece of Jewelry. Single pack- 
age, with elegant Prize, postpaid, 25 cents. Circular 


| free. : 
| 23-13t BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
E treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, eart Disease, 
| Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis- 
|eases, etc., ete., will be sent by mail free of 
any one send- ing their address to 
S. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
ie 


#- The standard receipts in this 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
METAGRAM. 





What changes are made in the meanings of words, 
By altering merely one letter! 

Some instances here will amuse you, perhaps, 
And puzzle for want of a better. 





There’s a word, you'll agree, commencing with B, 
That expresses a cool, ——— shade; 
But remove letter B, and substitute C, 
Apprehensively shrinking *tis made; 
Take away letter C, replace it by D, 
It will name what’s bestowed on a bride ; 
Now if D is erased, and by G replaced, 
A Welch word, meaning crooked, is spied. 
Thus far very well; now substitute L, 
We are going down now you will say; 
Letter L shall begone, and M be put on, 
There’s a man cutting grass to make hay; 
But when M shall have fled, put P there instead, 
It will name what is mentioned of steam; 
Pray just now P erase, put R in its place, 
There’s a man gliding down with the stream; 
But now take R away, put S there, we say 
That a farmer at work then it names; 
If for S you put T, you surely will see 
A noted place close by the Thames. 


2. 
REBUS. 





are worth hundreds of dollars to any 2 
person with a family. 17—52t 
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k your Druggist 
for Perry’s th and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable. 


FOR PME ON THE 


) Perry’s Improved Comedone 
and Pimple Remedy, the Great 
Skin Medicine, or consult Dr, B. 
C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. 





Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
37—ly 56 Reade Street, N. Y. 


BUY J. & P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE, 

















20 Superior Music Books. 


NATIONAL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


New. For Opening and Closing Schools, 40 cents. 





“Culinary. 


WILLY Wisp. For Note Reading in Schools, 


American School Music Readers, 
Vols. I., TT. and III. 35c, 50c, 50¢, 
Cheerful Voices. 


For Sabbath Schools, 





3. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES, 


A name for the grave; a very bad sore. 

To satisfy ; name of a wood god of yore. 

A perfume; the middle of things small or large. 
Is time gone forever; a preacher in charge. 
Small bird—little horse; a snicker, or sneer, 


50 cts. 


A quite common brute; to waver through fear. i i w Ed. &: 100. 
. , fhrough fear. | River of Life. New Ed. $30 per 
4. For High Schools and Academies, 
ee, Hour of Singing. $1 00 
I’m strong, and never felt a fear, @ 
Yet I will not dissemble Orphean. $1 00 
That often ‘“trifles light as air” For H pctectntninetit 
an every limb . tremble. or Home Entertainment, 
ough firmly rooted, in my way . " a6 
wr ee breeze Pm shaken ; if Piano at Home. 4 hands $2 50 
et, if you think I lose my ground 9 5 
You're very much mistaken. : Organ at Home. $2 50 
B. . 
5 Gems of Strauss. $2 50 
(REBUS. Cheap Instruction Books, 


Winner’s New Schools, (each 75 cts.,) fot Piano,— 
for Cabinet Organ,—for Melodeon,-—-for Guitar,—for 
Banjo,—for Cornet,—for Fife,—for Accordeon,—for Clar- 
ionet,—for Flute,—and for Flageolet. 


Sold by all the principal Music Dealers, 
for Retail Price. 


OLIVER prreos & CO, CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
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Sent postpaid; 








ston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 
s ne stam? for sTALOGUP ving Game 
moree STRATED. 6 GREAT 
{LLU ised Rules of t - 
a Revi ¢ sets, 927 
y 5,0. lee LEE 
gets, 2° ed. EST anon 
ced. ye wae _ qr * 
prices Bede 51090. AME AE CO” "yi nes: 
6 masculine names. Seen nee ee Sa. 
INDIANA. $20 A MONTH to agents everywhere. Address 
6. EXCELSIOR MFG. CO,, Buchanan, Mich. 
WORD SQUARE. =e oerEn * Ladies or Rosny - Som 
Address CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box ’ 
A color, Girl’s name. Northampton, Mass. 2—tt 
yy aga To mix with the hands. OOK at our grand offer. All out of employment 


4 should send at once for Illustrated Catalogue. F.P. 
GLUCK, New Bedford, Mass. 22— 
} 20 MOTTLED PHOTO CARDS, 4 styles, with 
| name, 20 cents; Outfit, 19 styles, fo cents. One 
black Silk Bow for Boys only 10 cents and stamp, Ad- 
dress J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y 22— 


5 FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
e postpaid for 25cts. Send stamp(not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble, Snowflake and Damask cards, 


0. O. CLARK. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Friend-ship, Nor-walk, Frail-ties, A-rose, Puff- 
in, Can-to, Sup-porter, Mend-i-cant, In-tents, Miser- 


D) 


able. 
2. Rocking in rocking-chairs rests tired limbs. 
3. A 


Agents wanted. Commissions 40 to 50 per cent. 
ACE l4—ly A. H. FULLER, Brockton, Mass. 
A ¢ ri x ¥ te PPP PPP AS? Neo Charges for obtaining 
* atents unless successful. 
EMITS TO INVENTORS ines. C. A.SHAW, 
A : 8 PPPPPPPLP AA) Tremont Street, Boston. 
j IEST and hardest work in the house made 
4. Leg-end. DI R comparatively easy and pleasant. Every 


5. Capitulation of Cornwallis. 
6. Berne, burner. Turn, Turner. Sauce, saucer. 
Cents, censor. Test, tester. Toot, tutor. 


one interested in reducing woman’s work should send now 
a stamp for our circular, GRAY, DIXON & CO., 51 Cly- 
ourn Avenue, Chicago, 14—13t 
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THE 


a visitor as follows: “He 
nor had he any idea what sort of things women were, 
nor What they looked like. He asked me whether 
they resembled the pictures of Panagia (the holy vir- 
gin) which hung in every church. He listened with 


great interest while I told him that all women were | 


| not exactly like the pictures he had seen, and that 


The Sunsonivrion Pricy of the COMPANION is 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tuk Comvranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN B# PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper | 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES,.—Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers 





FRENCH AND AMERICAN SAVIN 

The French peasants have gained great credit for 
frugality and thrift. They manage to save and lay 
by something every year, no matter how small their 
income. They were able to make immense loans to 
the government after the late war, to pay the tribute 
imposed by Germany. They seemed to have large 
wealth, by the promptness with which they sub- 
scribed to the government loans, and the ease with 
which the money was paid. Many American papers 
contrasted their condition with that of our laboring 
classes, with high praise to French economy and 
wise management. 

But Appleton’s Journal treats the subject from an- 
It 
says that the French working-classes keep their say- 
They are 

banks and stocks, and the treasure is 
old stockings 


‘GS. 


other point of view, which is equally important. 


ings at home instead of investing them. 
afraid of 
stored in 
of going into savings banks. 


and secret boxes, instead 
When, therefore, the 
government wishes to borrow, they are glad to secure 
a small interest, where they had none before, and 
the money comes out of its hiding-places to make up 
the public loan. Our people never keep money lying 
idle; they put it into savings banks, or stocks that 
yield a good return, and prefer to keep it there, 
rather than withdraw it for government uses, Ap- 
pleton’s Journal thinks our people save quite ¢ 
much as the 
ing it. 


AS 


French, and are much wiser in invest- 


A YOUNG MATHEMATICIAN, 


Female genius generally shows itself in poetry, or | ‘ 
Girls | 


fiction, or languages, rarely in mathematics. 


they differed considerably one from another in 


ap- 
pearance, manners and understanding.” 


——_—_>—_—_—_ 


WHITENED IN A NIGHT. 


It is hard to understand how fear or sorrow can 
change the color of the hair. Physiologists, who 
ought to know, say it is impossible; but facts say it 
can and is. Some historical facts are well known, 
and the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle adds a new one: 

Father Leckner visited Ike Hooper, the con- 
demned murderer, and informed him of the refusal 
of Gov. Smith to grant executive clemency. Hoop- 
er was at first much agitated, and trembled like a 
leaf shaken by the wind, but soon became more 
composed, and during the day seemed to have be- 
come more reconciled to his fate. A remarkable 
fact in connection with this case is an exemplifica- 
tion of the oft-told story that men’s hair sometimes 





turns gray in a single night. When Hooper was sen- 
tenced by Judge Pottle, last month, his hair 
| perfectly black. 


| ws as imposed, Mr. Bridges, keeper of the jail, no- 


| ticed, on entering the condemned man’s cell, that 
| portion of his head was perfectly white. He imme- 
| diately asked him where he had obtained flour to 
| put on his head. Hooper was surprised, and said he 
| knew nothing about it. 
| to him, and discovered that a large part of his hair 
| immediately on the crown of his head had actually | 
changed from a deep black to a snowy white, during 
the night. The agony of a few hours had done what 
| years generally accomplish. 


——- 


PLEASURE UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 
Everybody has heard of the man travelling by ca- 
nal boat, who drove the horses, and said if it was not 
| for the name of the thing, he would as lief walk. It 
is very much so in some forms of pleasure; if it were 
not for the name, one would as soon work. A late 
| ball in Italy was after this order: 


A correspondent, describing the ball given in honor 
of the visit of the Empe ror of Austria by the King 
of Italy (in Venice), says 

The grand court bail tock place in the palace, in 
rooms capable of holding two thousand persons, 
while twice that number “had been furnished with 
tickets. In my experience of court and royal balls, 
of crushes at garderobes and in the hall of dance, 

| the affair last evening will remain unique. It took | 
me just one hour to get up the grand staircase, an- 
| other hour to grow weary of the crush in the ball- | 
room, and another to search for my overcoat, which 
[have not yetfound. In the rooms used as a garde- 
robe there are at this moment—on the morning suc- | 
ceeding the ball— four hundred and ninety gentle- 


| men’s overcoats and ladies’ wrappers thrown around 


and when 
L saw about fifty gentlemen kicking 


in inextricable, unnumbered confusion; 
last I looked in, 


over the parcels, swearing in English, French, Ger- 


man, Italian and Hungarian, at the porters and at | 
each other. Ihope to succeed in finding my own be- 


| longings at a later hour, when the fighting is over, 


| alligator 


in school are apt to dislike arithmetic, algebra and | 


geometry. Butoccasionally nature produces a prod- 
igy in this line. One such is now exciting attention 
in Troy, N. Y. 

West Troy has a genuine sensation in the person 
of a little girl, aged six, who is proving herself to be | 
one of the readiest reckoners in the country. 
has never attended school but two weeks, apparently 
does not know one figure from another, and yet 
solves puzzling arithmetical questions with marvel- 
lous rapidity and accuracy. The Troy Whig has the 
following in regard to her: 

Her father first observed her genius in this direc- 
tion by the remarkable aptness she displayed in 
reckoning how much the various articles amounted 
to which she was sent to the store to purchase. After 
satisfying himself of her wonderful proficiency in 
mathematical computation, he related the cireum- 
stances to others, and the child was subjected to a 
rigid examination in the presence of several citizens, 
A clerk in Glass’s drug store asked her several sim- 
ple questions, which she readily answered, 
asked,— 

“How much is 4 times 

She replied, “I won't tell.” 

He then inquired how much 3 times 65, twice 32, 
and 4 times 18 were, all of which she answered cor- 
rectly and promptly. 
him how much 4 times 79 was, which she did. 

He and others then endeavored to puzzle her by 
propounding difficult mathematical problems, but 
signally failed. They pretended that some of her 
replies were wrong, but she adhered to them tena- 
ciously, and could not be convinced that she was 
niistaken, which, in fact, she was not. It seemed 
perfectly natural for her to reckon, and she appar- 
ently exercises no thought in making her re colhes. 
When we consider her extreme youth, and the fact 


799" 


{of Wesleyan University. 


She | 


He then | | 


She then said she would tell 


that she has no education, the case of this child may | 


well come under the head of wonderful psye hologi- 
eal phenomena. Her father repeatedly asked her 
how she could reckon so readily, but for some time 
she declined to tell. Finally, she answered, very 
impressively, ‘God tells me. 


= > 
NEVER SAW A WOMAN, 

Forced banishment from humanity, like that of 
Alexander Selkirk and others, is calamity enough, 
but it is worse to make hermit life a virtue, and 
count it a part of religion to violato ial lay 

There is an isolated monastery in Turkey, inhab- 


ited by twenty-three monks, who have not seen a| 
woman since infancy, 


on 


One of them is described by | swerc¢ 


o——— 


HOW A “DEAD” ALLIGATOR 


AWAY. 
Prof. Torsey, of Kent’s Hill Seminary, caught an 
in Florida. The Christian at Work thus 
humorously celebrates the reptile: 


GOT 


They labelled the fellow for Wesleyan University, 
recording the place of his demise, and the expert 
hand that fired the fatal shot. He was placed in the 
boat, under the feet of the party, and was rowed 
some distance down the stream. Coming to the v i- 
cinity of a sulphur spring, Prof. Goode desired to 
examine it. They therefore left the boat to go a lit- 
le distance toit. As they were sipping the water | 
they heard a mighty splashing. ‘Turning, they saw 
the dead reptile rolling over the boat, with his twen- 
ty feet of rope attache “dl. They rushed to the rescue, 
hut he was gone. All their searching was in vain. 
We have no doubt that alligator has gone to Middle- 
town, to take his place in the Zoological Cemetery 
If he isa ~ good alligator 
he will do just that. 


JOKES on the smallness of the State of Rhode 
Island seem always to be inorder. Here is the last | 
one: “The Norwich, Conn., Bulle tin says they had a | 
deal of trouble with Barnum’s elephant, in’ Rhode 
Island, on Friday. It appe that they were feed- | 
ing one end of him in Mass: wor Heenow- Ay and the ofher 
end got into a farm-yard in Connecticut. The neigh- 
bors came out and attacked the Connecticut end 


with pitehforks, and the Massachusetts end got mad. | 


There was a good deal of excitement for a time, and 
a majority of the inhabitants stepped over into the 
adjoining State still it was over. 


WHEN the late Dr. Scudder (senior), of India, was 
arousing the children of America to care for the 
heathen, he received a note from a little boy who | 
had heard him, sayin 

“My dear Doctor Se wk ler, Isend you ten cents. 
When you want any more money write to me.” 


A NoBLE SENTIMENT.—The late Dr. Nelaton, of | 
Paris, the favorite physician of Napoleon ILT., who | 
lately breathed his last in the French capital, said to 
his son and son-in-law the night before he died,— 

“Do a great deal of good in this world, but make 


| as little noise in it as you can.” 
| 


NEVER too late tolearn. Michael Angelo was a 
very old and bent man when he w: 
standing in the snow near the Colosseum, 

“Whither are you going ?”” was asked. 

“To school,” said the old artist, “to try and learn 
something.” 

Tue owner of a pair of bright eyes assures us that 
the prettiest compliment she ever received came 
froma child of four years. The little fellow, after 
looking intently at her for a moment, inquired, 
naively, “Are your eyes new ones?” 

THIS conundrum is respectfully submitted to the 
best speller: If S-i-o-u-x spells su, and e-y-e spells i, 
and s-i-g-h-e-dspells side, why doesn’t S-i-o-u-x-e-y 
~e-s-i-g-h-e-d spell suicide ? 


DURING the recent flood in Massachusetts, an edi- 
tor telegraphed to another at the scene of action, 
“Send me full particulars of the flood.’ The an- 
came, “You'll ind them in Genesis 


had never seen a woman, | 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PATIENCE. 
Of all the virtues which we need, 
The one we need the most 
s **Patience”’—lest we trifles heed 
Which all our peace may cost. 
If we have this, it will prepare 
Us trials to endure, 
And when oppressed with toil and care, 
Our happiness secure. 
And if the Boys shall need new “CLotTuEs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
We shall “Suit” them at GEorGE Fenno’s 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


Geo. J. Wood, 
Com. 


HEARING restored. Pestiouians free. 
Madison, Ind. 


TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake ills, if you feel that every- 


thing goes wrong. Com. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the lest and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world, 





The morning after the sentence | 


Mr. Bridges then went up | 


1s found, one day, | 





| NHE PERUVIAN SYRUP has cured thousands 


| who were suffering from Dyspepsia, Debility, &c. 
PISS: Poet pax Stamps cheap. 

for Price List to F. J. 
Type put up e expressly ; for Amateur Print- 


MV p 
I Y I EK 4e ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 


105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
| specimen book. —ily 


Send opie 
lowe & Co. )., Seneca rk alls, N > 


tty ;\ : & For agents, either sex. Patentand 
i), M ON E anc y Novelties. Large profits. 


SIMPSON & SMITH, 6 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 21—10t 


MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 


Outtits. les, samples and full partic- 
lars FREE. M 


ENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 

Y\TRANGE BUT TRUE! The Lightning Ink 

Eraser instantly removes ink from paper or cloth, and 
leaves the ed perfectly smooth. Price 50 cts. Agents 
wanted. Address Fleetfoot Mt’g. Co., 
3( VISITING CARDS, 9 styles, with name, 20 
e cents, or 40 Scroll Cards, 20 cents. Outfit, 19 styles, 
l0 cents. Ones sow, 10 cents and stamp. Address J. 
B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


‘YRY THE OLDE 
America.—50 Bristol Ci 
name neatly printed, sent for 
Marble Cards, 50 cents. Agents wanted, JON L. 
FRENCH, 391 Main St., Brockton, Mass. —8t 


ROBINSON'S Bite chess 
INDEXICAL Yueske 


is the best Toilet Soap for summer use. 


JHE HOME GUEST, 
Chromos ever published. Mrs, Pollock’s Great His- 
torical Translation of ‘The King’s Page, 
The Jiome Guest has no superior. 
light of all. 


CARD HOU a 
ssorted Tints, with your 
cents; 50 Snowflake or 





White Glycerine 

White Glye 

i 

rine Soap 
=... 


and four of the 





Thomaston, Conn. | 








| Rox McC onnell, 


in | 


Soap | 
Soap | 
Soap | 


best | 
just commenced. | 


Our Chromos are the de- | 
Sample copy and one Chromo on receipt of | 


30 cents; 4 Chromos and Jiome Guest one year for $1 10. | 


HOME 
| Boston, Mass. 


EAD-QUARTERS for Foreign and American 
Chromos. Dealers, Agents, Trunk and Box Makers, 
Newspaper Publishers and Tea Stores will find a complete 

| supply. Our new and brilliant specialties are unequalled. 
| Our 9x11 mounted Chromos outsell anything in the mar- 
! ket. 12 samples for $1 00; one hundred for $6 50. Iilus- 
irated Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & CO., 419 Wo 4 

| tneton Street, Boston, Mas! ' Box, 2,154. 1g— 


NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 


Unequalled for Amateur or Business 
Purposes. 


419 


GUEST Pt co Washington Sireet, 
P. O. Box, 2,154. —20 


| 12,500 in use. 
Send stamp for ILLUstTRaTEeD CaT- 
ALOGUE With Agents’ Addresses to 
2NJ. O. WOODS & CO., 


and Dealers in all kinds of 
7 uteri al Pederal St, 


Man’t’s 
|} Printing 


CARD PRES Es, $5. 2—ly 
jThe P eople’ s dotlar paper, “THE ConTRIB- 


| WANTED rt oye enlar — to 64 columns, religious 
| 5000 NEW {and secular. rv rywhere. F 

| NTS |nific ent oranien Sample, terms, etc., 
| free. JAMES H. EARLE, Boston, M 

| ‘THERE 1S NO EXCUSE 


For ae appearing in society with her face covered 
with fi es, tan, and other disfigurement which the 
akin ‘ ble to, while they can obtain a harmless toilet 
prepars n for effec 
| Ask you rdrugeists for a bottl 
of Youth.’ You will be surpr 
effect it will produce, After using a short time it will 
leave the skin soft, smooth, clear and radiant in beauty. 





> of Geo. W. 


| Price 7 75 cents per bottle. 
cel “Lowest Priced and BEST. _ 
Ex Sioy Do Your Own Printing 
Portable $ Press_for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
- . Larger sizes for larger work. 
BusinessMen dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
} sg 
trade. Amateur Printing,delight 
4g fulpastime forspare hours. BOYS 
ti have great fun and make money fast 
| P Prin ing at printing. Send twostamps for full 
catalogue presses type etc tothe Mfrs 
Te sse8 KELSEY & O0., Meriden, Cocr- 
hehe 


CH MALADIES as are mentioned in th 
on dropsy, and ali diseases of the Kidnevs 
; and Urinary Organs, published by WiLiiam E. CLARKE, 
| Providence, R. I., proprietor of “Hunt’s” REMEDY, sap 
the mental powers and undermine the constitution. 
} Every parent and guardian should possess this valuable 
pamphlet. Thousands who have suffered from the com- 
pla ints ittreats of have been restored to health by 
‘Ilunt’s” REME » Pamvhlet sent free to all appli- 
mts. ._E. ARKE, Proprietor, 
dence, R. 1. 


AMERICAN_| 
| PRINTING PRESS. 


| Cireulars fr Apply to 
JOSEPH W ATSON, 
53 Murr: iy Street, New York, and 
73 Cornhill, Boston. —ly 


THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES. 


Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
En eee ae ie CHEAPEST, 
EST, will do the work of a $250 
a 4x6, $14; 6x9, $37 
Good Card ‘Preas, type, roller, ink, 
&e., $5. Stamp for catalogue to | 

Curtis & Mitchell, Type Founders, 2 

Brattle St., Boston. E stab, 1847 
21—26t 
THE ARCADE PRINTING PRESS. 
SELF-INKING. PRICE, $450. 

Including Ink, Type, a Card Board, etc. 
Send 3-cent stamp f ae a8 imens of its 





for cirenl 
ARCADE 
224 W 


w 


| 
| 
| 


¥ 
16--eow ashing ston ‘Street, Boston. 


JUNE 17 


» 1875, 





~ GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 





‘Al 


aia ys 


This new Combination for self-instruction in Penmap. 
ship is now in use by over 


24,000 YOUNG PEOPLE 


in all parts of the United States and Canada, and the de. 
mand for it is constantly incre Freq 
tions of the work have been given in these co 
its use a Rapid and Beautiful Handwriting can be ae. 
quired at home or in school without the aid of a te; 
Agencies are iow being established in all parts of 


country. NEW AGENCIES. 


The following named agents have exclusive control of 
their territory. Parties residing in any of these places 
will ple 2ase purchase of them, if convenient to do so: 
Chas. S. Baxter...........+..3 Music sy Don Li 
co nn 


Mg. . 


t deseriy 


inns, By 


Coliegis ite Instity de, 
Ss 


Miss Martha Bourne 
‘Thos. A. Crabtree... 
. This 


1H. . 
s Belle Ww nitchomee..7 7 Pacific 
- Tarbell 
Everett Trow bridg 
D. Felmley........ 
Miss Abbie J. Reed. 
Lb. F. Brooks 
He rman Schinid 
~& Coggeshall, SE: 


Bridge, N.H. 
Wald bore Me. 
‘arlinville, IL 


V. i, Ankrum..... 
W mn. Webb.. 
.. Gilbert. 
SW. H 


wes Howard. 
‘Abel A. Bostwick 


| Daniel Force 





Five mag- | 


ly removing all such blemishes. | ; 
Laird’s “Bloom | 1 
ed and delighted with the | 


J. W. Foote.. 
Eo a Tho 
. P. Dickson.. 


Miss Frankie De Witt. 
Walter F. Storrs..... 


ae A. “Gan 
liss Julia A. Mo 
rs has. C. Taylor. 
Daniel F. Chandler 
Edwin M. Sawyer. al ( ily, a 


-Cenu 


A OW, 


O. W. Langdon... 
Bertrand W. Allen 
- C. O’Connor........6 
Jno. A. ai Jie. 
cae Harmon. 


avis. 
‘ive rt Kenne lly 
Edward Nevins. 


2 Bi 
J. ]Stephe neon, 
C.E. Peabody. 
A.H. Wheelock. 
Josie L. Bailey. 


| ~ illiam Mo 


| Artht ur E. 


G 
| 


. P. Cleaves... 
I. “C. Bacon. 
li. K. Sturdy. 

S. H. Hodg - 
on ath M 
gville, | 

A.S. Fan Dusen. entre N 
Miss Mattie Callend 
Walter Kinder.... 
Geo. M. Sweet. 
Burrill_Luke 


| a a J. Barnes 


.G. Stilling an. 


| Parke C. y 
| B. L. Ostrander. 


Alma R. Huntley. 
Geo. Sopp. . 
res W. Barton.. 
. B. Cox 
Weley ll. "Atwater... 


‘ Terr 
Other names are crowded out; they will appe? het 


' after. 


Provi- | 
24-It | 


| for 


| lars to advertise his agency. 


| 


3 8x12, $60. | 


AN AGENT IS WANTED 


every city, town and village. Young mea 
women, teachers and others can make a pay! ng b 

of this, the year round. It sells to everybody. a 
Agent is supplied by us with beautifully illus rated circ 
He soon becomes known # 

| agent, and finds no difficulty in selling larg ze qu 

The sale of one in a school or a factory leads freque 

the sale of a hundred! 

Do not write us for Agents’ terms unless you 
Compendium at the same time. Hun dreds of suc 
are receivéd and never answered. We want Age ‘ 
know what they are selling—who have ordered th e Col 
pendium, and can RECOMMEND IT! 

It is mailed postpaid for one dollar. 
will be sent you at Agents’ rates, if you secure 

ointment. Address 
pointmen PR ELL, 


order & 
oh 


x! 


After first oF 


the ar 


OF Gc. A. CASK 
Principal Bryant & Stratton Colleg® 
Mancheste* -" 

(ee Mustrated circulars sent free. 
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